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“Tue Spectator” is published every Saturday Moruing, in time for 
despatch by the Early Trains, and copies of that Journal may be had 


the same Afternoon through Booksellers in any part of the Kingdom. | P 


News-agenis are, therefore, enabled to deliver that Paper at the 


residences of Subscribers in London before ¥iGut o'clock A.M. 
A r a) 
NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
eR eee 

OST equitem sedet atra cura; the Duke of Buccleugh 
cannot abide omnibuses. Those vehicles, however, are 
popular, and will undoubtedly run on the new embankment 
road past Montagu House. The Duke, therefore, exerts 
himself to turn ‘the road, and the consequent contest with 
the public has been the topic of the week. The papers have 
been filled with letters, the clubs with gossip, and the House 
of Commons with men who want, “entirely out of regard to 
ublic interests,” that the Duke should have his own way. 
is Grace, however, with all his advantages, is visibly losing 
the game. The public is fairly roused; even the right to 
Montagu House is called in question; and the matter is in 
the hands of a House which, when acting in public, is beyond 
the “social influence” even of a Duke. Lord Palmerston 
on Thursday night suggested, with a forbearance he would 
not have shown to a manufacturer, that the matter might 
stand over a year or two, but the feeling is one which delay 
will not remove. Sir T. M. Wilson has spent a life in endea- 
vours to shut up Hampstead-heath, and the Duke will be 
beaten as readily and completely as the baronet. It is, of 
course, very impertinent in a river to have a bank when a 
Duke wants to look at it, but still in this matter, as in most 
others, nature will ultimately have its way. The Duke might 

as well object to the insolence of the tidal wave. 




















Parliament has done little this week except vote the money 
required to carry on the fortifications, reject the Ballot Bill, 
and talk about the Duke of Buccleugh. The discreditable 
Game Law, however, introduced by Lord Berners, which 
proposes to turn the rural police into under-gamekeepers, to 
permit domiciliary visits, and to license poulterers while ex- 
empting the gentlemen who supply them, has been with- 
drawn. Another bill, however, has been framed, without the 
impossible clauses, but with new and stringent provisions 
for the protection of game. The best way to resist this kind 
of attempt is to strike back, hard. Let Mr. Bright, for 
once, do a practical good, and introduce a bill for the aboli- 
tion of all Game Laws, and we shall hear no more of bills 
with clauses which make even some country gentlemen mutter 
that the Peers are going tvo far. 


No cry, either of triumph or lamentation, has gone up 
from the Anglican theologians over Dr. Lushington’s ecclesi- 
astical Iaw. The reverberations of his judgment in the 
Arches Court have indeed barely had time to penetrate to the 
remoter parsonages of the kingdom, so as to bring forth any 
echo; and the clerical mind is not swift to act. Only Dr. 
Williams,—incited more by the taunts of the Zimes than by 


any sense of defeat,—has lifted up his voice to declare him- {and found a formidable work. 


self all but entirely satisfied with the judgment, and to give 
thanks to God for his victory over the episcopal bench. He 
reserves only the right to press the differences between 
himself and the late Chevalier Bunsen (the theologian on 


whom his essay was written),—gud the orthodoxy of hisdefi- 
nition of inspiration, which fe 2 rhost likely thatfhe pe 
establish. 


For the rest he is delighted with Dr. Lushing- 
ton’s ecclesiastical law, and at least does not question the 
authority or authenticity of this modern Daniel come to 
judgment. 


Perhaps it was some instinct of vindictive triumph over the 
humiliating Erastianism of this spectacle of a non-theological 
tribunal condemning Anglican divines, that has caused Father 
Newman’s voice to be once more heard. In answer to ome 
idle rumour that he was yearning after the bondage he 
left he addressed a letter to an evening contemporary, ex- 
laining that his faith in Rome and in the Papal infallibility 
is more deeply rooted than ever, “The remembrance of the 
Anglican service,” he writes with something gf his ancient 
taste for caricature, “ makes me shiver; the remembrance of 
the thirty-nine articles makes me shudder,” and so he nestles * 
thankfully under the shadow of that more absolute church 
in the vaulted arch of which there is no flaw. Evidently in 
the Anglican communion Dr. Newman had been “ peoiaal es 
the weight of too much liberty,” a fault of which he is not at 
all aware in the Liberty-Prison of the Roman see. 


The public business of Parliament will be finished by the 
20th inst., and it will be prorogued about a week later. 

The American war is lagging, and will apparently last at 
least for another year. In the West the season is over, and 
the army will, itis said, take up a defensive position. In 
the East General McClellan remaius before Richmond, 
asking incessaptly for reinforcements. The Confederates 
are increasing in strength, and Beauregard is believed to be 
on his way to the East. He has arrived at Montgomery, 
from whence he has a direct communication by railway with 
Richmond, and may yet arrive in the city in time for the 
final battle. He carries with him, according to Northern 
accounts, which are not, however, oflicial, some sixty 
thousand men, the prisoners taken by General Pope haying 
been deserters and raw recruits. ‘There are stories afloat of 
disease, but on the 12th June a singular and very instructive 
order was issued at’ Washington. 1t seems that the favourite 
mode of skulking is to profess illness, and all civil surgeons, 
colonels, and commahdants are deprived of the power of 
granting leave. All soldiers without regular certificates who 
do not after this order report themselves by a given day 
are to be treated as deserters. This order x that the 
Republic is still pressed for men, but it also explains many 
| of the current stories of the gaps produced by disease. 





Mr. Gladstone’s revenue looks prosperous for the quarter 
as compared with his own estimate. 

The Princess Alice was married on Tuesday, the 1st inst., 
to Prince Frederic William Louis, nephew and heir pre- 
sumptive to the Grand Duke of Hesse Darmstadt. 


Mazzini, in a formal address to the people of Italy, declares 
that the Government has impeded the march upon Venice 
and Rome, and he considers himself released from all obliga- 
tion to wait the national action. He and his will press on, 
without waiting for King or Parliament. 


General de Lorencez’s report on the battle of Guadaloupe 
has at last appeared in the Afoniteur. It is brief, clear, and 
singularly free from rhodomontade. He admits hig defeat 
and describes its cause. - He was deceived by misrepresenta- 
tion, assured that Guadaloupe was a half-fortified convent, 





He had no siege train, and 
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tried an assault, but the ascent was steep, the rain- deluged 
the troops, Mexican riflemen were ranged in three tiers, and 
the French retreated to return to Orizaba, There they have 
been joined by Marguez with 2500 men, having dispersed or 


Then, in the export of our cotton manufactures there isa 
very great, though not quite equivalent decline. For the five 
months ended 31st May we find: 


Exported Cotton Yarn. Cotton Piece Goods, 


destroyed the force sent to prevent the junction, and there Ibs. oie 

they will remain till the seasonimproves and reinforcements 1860 - 83,447,467 . 1,038,306,519 
arrive. No change is as yet reported in the Emperor’s 1861 72,323,384 1,071,945,035 
cnaiive. 1862 42,493,714 - 753,896,281 


Affairs in Servia look exceedingly grave. All intelligence 
from Turkey must be received with distrust, the Greeks 
like the Emperor Napoleon understanding their epoch and 
spending liberally to manipulate public opinion. It would 
appear certain, however, that the Servians are anxious for | 
war, that Prince Michael demands independence, that the | 
Turks have suffered terribly in Montenegro, losing about 
20,000 men, that the diplomatists are striving to prevent a 
rupture, and that Vienna is seriously alarmed. The Sultan 
is advised to concede, but Omar Pasha will resist to the last 
concessions which must overthrow his pet scheme of reinvigo- 
rating Turkey through her Slavonian subjects. Prince 
Michael has forty thousand men, an armed population, the 











showing a large falling off in the five months on this one 
manufacture only. And the decline must yet be more 
rapid as the stock of raw cotton is worked off. 


Lord Brougham, we perceive, has brought in a bill to make 
juries compulsory in cases of petition for a declaration of 
legitimacy. They are ‘compulsory in all other matrimonial 
questions, but were forgotten in this one. 


The Presbyterian ministers of Ireland are certainly not 
tempted to assume the office by any hope of worldly lucre. 
The number of endowed congregations is 495, and the 
aggregate stipend, without regium donum, 32,9071. This 
shows an average salary of 667. per annum, or less 


















































good wishes of all Slavs, promises of help from Hungary, 
and a sound though adventurous brain. An imperial crown 
always seems to such a man worth a struggle. 


The gradual failure of the cotton supply is once more 


reviving projects for obtaining it in India by the aid of 


official guarantees. All that is required is a pledge of a 
minimum price for a given number of months. If that is 
refused then the object should be to urge on the Bombay 
railways at any cost. Plans of new cultivation are useless 
to meet the immediate evil. Any man who goes by railway 
into the cotton district, and offers a cash price, to be paid 
by himself on delivery, will get all the cotton there is. 
There is no law and no custom to stop him, but the peasantry 
cannot take bills, because if they did the money-lenders 
would put them in prison for failing to repay their advances. 
Let the European buy the staple as it is, and send it to 
Bombay to be cleaned, and he will obtain at least three times 
the highest shipments yet made. 


Lord Palmerston has made an effort this week to reconcile 

Gown ” and “ Town” at Oxford. He attended the Univer- 
sity to receive his honorary degree of D.C.L., and the Cor- 
poration of Oxford availed themselves of the opportunity to 
meet him with a complimentary address. Lord Palmerston ac- 
cordingly, with his usual tact, “ improved the oceasion ”’ to the 
undergraduates. He was a gownsman, he said, by the favour 
of the University, and had just been the object of townsmen’s 
congratulation ; might not the good understanding of that 
day continue to be perpetuated ? He continued to balance 
with strict impartiality the claims of both Borough and 
University on his gratitude. The former had provided him 
with Mr. Cardwell, his Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, the latter with Mr. Gladstone, his Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. Laden with such equal gifts 
from each, the noble mediator wished all rivalry in 
the breasts of citizens and undergraduates to cease. The 
commemoration day, brightened by the visit of so distin- 
guished a visitor, passed off brilliantly, the undergraduates 
cheering in parties for the ladies in pink and the ladies in 
green, and for the ladies that wanted to be married; for Jeff. 
Davis, and somewhat doubtfully for old Abe; but declining 
entirely to cheer for “the ladies that won’t be married” as 
a mere chimera of heated brains, and for men in white hats as 
an undeniable but immoral phenomenon, but groaning en- 
thusiastically for General Butler. 

Royal Commissions have cost us 877,183. since 
at the rate of about 27,0007. a year. 


1850, or 


The Board of Trade returns for the month of May would 
be rather more cheering than of late if we looked only at the 
totals, which show a greater value of exports than in the corre- 
sponding month in 1861 and 1860. 
great jocal calamity is the cotton return,—the diminished 
quantity of the raw cotton imported, and of the manufactured 
exported. This shows as follows : 

Quantity of raw cotton imported in five months to 31st 
May, 1862: 


Cwts. 
1960... 6,997,057 
1861 ; 5,508,385 
1862 .  . 1,967,881 
An enormous ialling off for five months. 


But the sign of our! 


than the earnings of most skilled London mechanics. 
In one hundred congregations the salary is below 30). 
a year, and but for the regium donum, which raises them 
to 100/., the manses would be untenanted. The congrega- 
tions must be excessively mean, for the average number 
is 166 families to a church. They might spare one pound 
a year for their pastor. 





The Soldiers’ Institute has at last been opened at Chatham. 
This is a kind of club provided with books and in-door amuse- 
ments, a racket court, a fives court, and skittle-alleys. Ad- 
mission costs one penny a week, and already 1500 soldiers, 
one-fourth of the Chatham garrison, have put down their 
names as members. The building, which cost 5000/., was 
erected by subscription, and is still in debt, and the whole 
arrangements are based on the plans carried out by Captain 
Pilkington Jackson at Gibraltar. 

The cab grievance is becoming excessive. Nobody in the 
West of London can get a cab unless he is one of a party, 
or ready to agree to an exorbitant price. The drivers, too, 
have adopted a new mode of annoyance, “cutting” all appli- 
cants with a grave sang froid worthy of the most refined 
dandies. As usual in such cases, the public attacks the work- 
men without much discrimination, and cabmen are daily 
fined without effect. The people who ought to be punished 
are the job-masters. They have, by a combination, raised their 
rates, till Ist October, from 14s. and 16s. a day to 22s. and 
24s., rates which leave the cabman the alternatives of star- 
vation or extortion. If the men were now to combine against 
them we should hear of nothing but their wickedness. 


The latest advices from Rome are unfriendly to the Italian 
cause. The Pope believes that the recent assemblage has 
greatly increased his power. It has certainly made it visible, 
j and the direct assertion of supernatural rights made in the 
| addition of thirty-seven members to the Christian Pantheon 
has greatly impressed the imagination of all Catholic women. 
| There is a ferment in France which Napoleon fears. There 
| is renewed excitement in Naples, which it needs Garibaldi 
to soothe. Spain offers assistance, and Russia, which has 
i this week acknowledged Italy, is not a Catholic power. Un- 
‘less some new movement occurs compelling the Emperor 
|to choose betwixt the Church and the Revolution, the occu- 
pation of Rome will scarcely end this year. It is asserted 
'that for hours during the late ceremonials the fate of the 
| Papacy, as a spiritual as well as a temporal power, trembled 
in the balance. The Bishops, but for Antonelli, would, it is 
| said, have advised the laying of an interdict on France and 
| Italy. Twelve hours after its publication France and Italy 
would have been declared independent of the Pope. 





THE WEEK ABROAD. 


Fraxce.—The single topic of discussion is still the Mexican ex- 
pedition. The Mowviteur of Tuesday published the official report of 
General de Lorencez, dated May 22, which confesses in most dignified 
and simple language a repulse before the fortress of Guadaloupe. 
The place had been described to him as a half fortified convent, but it 
proved a strong fortress which, as his artillery was insuflicient to make 
a breach, it was necessary to carry by assault, In the assault the 





troops were obliged to ascend a rising ground which a furious storm 
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‘soon made slippery inthe teeth of heavy batteries, and of three tiers 
of riflemen posted on the roof, and defended by bags filled with 
earth. The retreat was at last sounded, and the soldiers retired in 

od order, having lost 177 killed, and 305 wounded. The General 
resolved to retreat to Orizaba, and on 18th May he was joined by 
General Marquez, the notorious react ionary bandit, with 2500 men. 
General Zaragoza endeavoured to prevent the junction with his 
cavalry, but a charge of the French 99th and General Marquez’s 
cavalry settled the affair, the enemy losing nearly 1000 men. 
General de Lorencez speaks bitterly in his orders of the day 
of the treachery by which he had been betrayed, a phrase ap- 

lied to the misrepresentations of General Almonte. That Indian had 
assured him that the people of Puebla would rain flowers on the 
French, whereas, says the general, they rained bullets. He proposes 
to wait at Orizaba for orders and reinforceuscnts. The Emperor has, 
accordingly, ordered 4000 men to Vera Cruz, who will remain in 
harbour till October, unless specially required, while the remainder 
of the new expedition, 10,000 men, will summer at Guadaloupe 
(West Indies), and land in Mexico in the cold weather. The Em- 

ror is reported undecided, and half inclined to withdraw, but there 
is no public evidence of this fact, which is wholly opposed to his ideas 
of honour. 

Rumours of a dissolution of the French Chambers are again cur- 
rent, but require confirmation, and the priests are preparing 
against the clections. They have failed, however, to turn the Royalists, 
the Count de Chambord having, at Lucerne, opposed an alliance with 
the Church. The budget was voted in the Senate, and the session 
terminated on Thursday, the session having been singularly dull. 








Turkey.—Immediately on the bombardment of Belgrade, Prince 
Michael of Servia was invested by the Senate with dictatorial powers, 
and proceeded to restore order, He, however, demanded that all 
Turkish troops should be withdrawn from the fortresses, threatening 
war in the event of refusal. There are 10,000 Turkish troops in 
Belgrade, with 170 guns, and the approaches to the fortress have been 
strongly barricaded. In Montenegro, also, the Turks are threatened 
with defeat. A writer, whom the Vienna correspondent of the Zimes 
seems disposed to trust, asserts that in the present short campaign 
the Turks have lost twenty thousand men, and that Omar Pasha will 


| farther into the South-West during the summer, but remain upon the 
defensive in a line stretching from Memphis to Corinth, so as to secure 
what they have conquered. In the East, General McClellan, though 
joined by Major McDowell, is still asking for reinforcements, and the 
correspondent of The World, a strongly Unionist paper, states that 
he has lost 24,000 men by disease, which is still increasing. The 
Tribune, a paper bitterly opposed to him, urges large reinforcements, 
land it is believed that the States will shortly be called upon for 
| another levy of troops. According to statements generally credited, 
| the Confederates are growing more active, and have received large 
| reinforcements. Should Beauregard join them, they will outnumber 
the Federals by three to one. An we: has been issued at Washing- 
ton that all soldiers who, under pretence of sickness, or with certifi- 
cates from civil surgeons, or leaves from colonels stay away from 
camp, shall be treated as deserters. 

The House of Representatives has passed a bill confiscating the 
slave property of all rebels. The bill really amounts to an eman- 
| cipation act, as the slaves of all officers, civil and military, of the 
| Confederates, and of all persons who do not throw down their arms 
| within sixty days, are declared free. It is believed that this bill wilt 
| pass the Senate, but it is doubtful whether it will be sanctioned by 
| President Lincoln. The additional thirty millions of inconvertible 
| paper has not yet been issued or sanctioned. 

The Confederates still hold one place on the Mississippi, Vieks- 
| burg, and, as usual, intend to “defend it to the last extremity.” The 
| place is valuable, as in the last resort they hope to cross the Missis- 

sippi, and carry on the struggle in Texas, and perhaps in Mexico. 


THE WEEK AT HOME. 


Court.—The marriage of her Royal Highness Princess Alice with 
| Prince Louis of Hesse took place on the Ist of July, privately, at 
Osborne, the ceremony being performed by the Archbishop of York, 
lin the unavoidable absence of the Archbishop of Canterbury. The 
|} Queen appeared in deep mourning, surrounded by her four sons. 
| Much as we sympathize with the royal aflliction, we cannot help 
thinking, especially considering the affectionate interest with which 
| this marriage is looked upon by the country, that her Majesty might, 





be fortunate if he eve n retains the Albanian fortresses. The Prince | without domg violence to the sovereignty of her grief, have followed 
Nicholas 1. demands the recognition of Montenegro as independent, | tj¢ universal custom by laying mourning aside on such an occasion. 
and the rectification of the frontier, which last phrase includes the | 





cession of a port on the Adriatic. 


Iraty.—Parliament has been engaged in discussing a proposal to | 


empower Government to collect taxes for the half-year, which pro- 
posal Rattazzi made a vote of confidence. The discussion, therefore, 
was not on the merits of the bill, members simply deciding whether 
the Chamber could afford a contest with the King; and, as might 
have been expected, the result was a large majority in favour of 
the Ministry. Garibaldi has issued a circular as President of the 


Emancipation Society of Genoa, in which he calls upon all Italians | 


to accomplish the deliverance of their enslaved brethren, and calls the 
existing position a “shameful state” of affairs. He has been travel- 
ling with Prince Humbert in Sicily, and is expected at Naples. It 
is reported in Rome that the Pope is unusually content, and that the 
inhabitants begin to believe that the French will not evacuate Rome. 
It appears certain that no change of importance has occurred in the 
situation. 





Avustria.—On 26th June M. von Schmerling, ina speech to the 
Reichsrath, intimated that the policy of Austria towards Hungary 
remained unchanged. “ The Government,” he said, “sincerely wishes 
that the Constitution may, to all intents and purposes, become a 
reality. In as far as conciliation and persuasion are concerned the 
Government will not be found wauting; and 1 now declare that the 


Cabinet will do all in its power to bring about an amicable under- | 


standing. Every act of ours will be conciliatory, but any arrange- 
ment between Austria and Hungary must be on the basis of the con- 
stitutional institutions given by his Majesty—institutions which 
the Government is resolved, under all circumstances, to up- 
hold.” This statement was received with applause, though 
the constitutional ideas of Austria may be comprehended from the 
fact that the Naval Department has already expended one-third 
more on the navy than the amount of the grant for which it asks. 
The chief of the department, moreover, threatened further expendi- 
ture, the money, it would seem, being borrowed. A new issue of 
bank-notes has been made, of the value of 2d. cach. These notes 
are only one inch long. 





Prussta.—The Liberal party is reported to be dividing, one 
section desiring to reduce the Prussian army to 130,000 men, aud 
trust for defence to the Landwehr, the other only wishing to change 
the term of service from three years to two. It is believed that the 


more moderate advice will be adopted, as it would be impossible for | 


Prussia, once disarmed, to exercise any influence over German 
poulies. 


Amenrica.—Our latest advices extend to the 21st June, but they 
are of comparatively little importance. General Beauregard has at 
length been traced to Montgomery, and he is believed to be ex route 
for Kichmoud. He has with him, it is said, an army of 60,000 men, 
well organized and provisioned, but tis statement may subsequently 
be questioned. ‘Lhe Federal Government has resolved not to move 





Socran.—The annual commemoration took place at Oxford, 
at the Sheldonian Theatre, on Wednesday last, and was attended, 
among other notabilities, by Lord Palmerston, Lord Westbury, 
and Mr. Gladstone. Degrees of D.C.L. were awarded to M. 
de Moreira, the Brazilian Envoy, Sir E. Walker Head, late 
Governor-General of Canada, Sir James Outram, Dr. Jeremie, 
Regius Professor of Divinity at Cambridge, Dr. Watson, Presi- 
dent of the Royal College of Physicians, Professor Wheatson, 
of telegraphic celebrity, and Mr. Heury Taylor, the author of PA//ip 
Van Artevelde, The Crewcian Oration was delivered by Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, Professor of Poetry at Oxford. The prize poems and Essays 
were: In Latin verse, Caesar in Senatu Luterfectus, vy Mr. R. W. 
Raper, Trinity College; in Latin prose, Qaveritur quisnam sit finis 
Statueadus tn Kigenis Publice ant Privatia Subli vandis, by Mr. J. 
Brvee, B.A., Oriel College; in English prose, 4” Estimate of the 
Value and Influence of Works of Fiction ia Vodern Times, by Mr. 4 
Green, B.A., Baliol College; in English verse (Newdegate), Julian 
the Apostute, by Mr. Auchmuty, Lincoln College. 

At the Town Ilall, in answer to an address from the Corporation, 
complimenting Lord Palmerston on the wisdom, vigour, and firmness 
by which he had secured both the peace and dignity of his country, 
Lord Palmerston replied with his usual grace and modesty, allot- 
ting the lion’s share to the “able and distinguished statesmen with 
| whom it had been his good fortune to be associated.” 

The doings of the Undergr=duates in the Sheldonian Theatre were 
even more than usually characteristic of the great Oxford feast of 
fools. They cheered the ladies in pink, and they cheered the ladies 
in green, they cheered “all the ladies that wanted to get married,” 
and with the true wisdom of fools refused to cheer “the ladies who 
won't be married.” They cheered Jeff. Davies, and groaned over old 
Abe. General Butler they covered with execrations, blessed Lord 
Dundreary and “ any other man.” 

We have discussed the bearings of the Thames Embankment 
Question elsewhere. The factsare these. The Duke of Buecleugh 
owns Montagu House, with the adjoining grounds on the bank of the 
Thames, between Westminster Bridge and Whitehall Stairs. Mon- 
tagu House stands on Crown land, and is now rebuilding. It is 
therefore public property,—not res omuium but res publica, part of 
the fundus. A lease of the site was granted to the father of the 
present Duke in 1810, and its renewal refused by the Whig Govern. 
ment in 1850, In 1852 the Duke’s agent applied to the Hon, Charles 
Gore of the Woods and Forests, official manager of the Crown 
lands, to obtain a renewal of the lease from the Tories then in 
power. They first refused, feeling secure in their tenure of office, 
and a ‘Treasury minute, dated the 17th of August, recorded the 
refusal. Later in the year, when Mr. Disraeli, after unfavour- 
able elections, was preparing to defend his budget, my lords 
| wrote to Mr. Gore, through the Seeretary of State, informing 
| him that they had, on fresh evidence, reconsidered their decision, and 
were willing to renew the Duke’s lease. (They had obtained no fresh 
evidence.) The Thames embankment committee originally proposed 
to carry the quay between Montagu House and the river. At the 
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nstance of the Duke they now propose to make it terminate at 
Whitehall, and to widen ee ell ery dh at an increased cost of 
$00,0007. The bill as. altered by the Select Committee now autho- 
rizes, besides the embankment itself, approach roads from Surrey- 
street, Norfolk-street, and Arundel-street ; a street from Wellington- 
street, Strand, to join the embankment at Hungerford-bridge (but 
this is not to be made until all the other works are completed), a new 
street from this last street to commence near George-street, Adelphi, 
and to terminate in Whitehall-place; and, lastly, a new street from 
the embankment at Whitehall-stairs to the Horse Guards. This 
clause then follows :—‘‘ And whereas it is expedient to afford time 
for the further consideration of the best means of relieving the tho- 
roughfares of the metropolis in connexion with the proposed embank- 
ment ; therefore it shall not be lawful for the Board of Works to lay 
down any roadway on that part of the proposed embankment whic 
is situate between Whitehall-stairs and Westminster-bridge. Pro- 
vided always, that nothing herein contained shall be held to prevent 
the construction for the use of the public of a footway or terrace of 
a width not less than eighty feet along the river frontage of the last- 
mentioned portion of the embankment.” Mr. Gore proposes that 
Government should buy the embankment in front of the Duke’s 
house for 90,000/., and add it to the Duke’s property ; and Mr. Hors- 
man, who, having a house in Richmond-terrace overlooking the 
Thames, and solemnly protesting he has no interest in the matter 
whatever, vehemently supports the Duke of Buccleugh and Mr. 
Gore. 

The Blackburn Relief Committee issued a report on Tuesday last. 
There are 10,000 persons unemployed in the borough, and upwards 
of 20,000 on short-time labour, owing to the absence of cotton. The 
committee spend 200/., and more will be required, to make the income 
of each recipient 1s. aweek. ‘The millowners and the wealthy popu- 
lation connected with the town are crippled in their means of affording 
relief by the same causes. The estimated weekly loss of the opera- 
tives averages 10,500/. Their savings are exhausted. The coming 
= is dreaded, and the committee earnestly appeal to the cha- 
ritable. 


Law anv Justice.—Mrs. Vyse, who had in some measure reco- 
vered from the injuries she inflicted upon herself after the murder of 
her two infant children, on Ludgate-hill, was placed at the bar of 
Guildhall on Saturday last. We have already, in a former number, 
given the medical evidence, which went to prove the administration 
of Battle’s Vermin Powder to the children. Miss Saunders, the 
sister of the prisoner, who was deeply affected, added to her former 
evidence that a letter had been given to her by her sister, which 
she could not then produce, as she had destroyed it. She 
could not recollect the contents. The inquest was continued 
on the day following. Elizabeth Harrison, housekeeper at. the 
Fleet Street police-station, who attended Mrs. Vyse in prison, 
said that Mrs. Vyse had sent for a manservant named Smith, that he 
came at eight o’clock the next morning, and that on being asked by 
her sister whether she might not take a message to him, Mrs. Vyse 
said “ No,” upon which Smith was admitted. Mrs. Vyse put out her 
hand to shake hands with Smith, and both appeared very much ex- 
cited and grieved, Mrs. Vyse saying, “ Ah, Smith, Mary has been the 
whole cause of all this,” to which Smith replied, “Keep yourself 
quiet, ma’am ; if I could lay my life down, or five thousand lives, to 
recal what you did yesterday, I would do it.” She replied, “ It is 
done, and cannot be undone.” Smith deposed that he was porter to 
Mr. Vyse, and had been in his employment and his father’s for 28 

ears. He said he drank too much the night before he was sent for 
by Mrs. Vyse, and was so excited when he went that he could recol- 
lect neither what the prisoner, nor what he himself had said during 
the interview. Who “ Mary” is could not be elicited. The evidence 
was very painful and mysterious, but the prisoner was committed to 
take her trial. 


Frvanctat.—Various financial projects have been talked of this 
week, but nothing definite has yet been settled respecting any of them, 
and on one or two a positive “ hitch” in the negotiations has been 
reported, arising from a desire to drive too hard a bargain with the 
contractors. Indeed one loan has been placed before no less than 
three different parties, all of whom, however, have, after a time, de- 
clined the responsibility of bringing the affair before the British public. 
Of one of the remainder its appearance has been deferred for a 
couple of months, and respecting the other two there is nothing yet 
decidedly arranged that can be made public. The influx of gold has 
been large from America, Australia, &c., and the sums sent into the 
Bank since our last retrospect have reached, say 410,000/., of which 
about 310,000/. appears to have been retained in the Bank, as appears 
by the weekly return of the total stock in hand. ‘There has 
been a considerable supply of gold received from America, 
Australia, &c., and a further large amount must go into the 
Bank in the course of the next few days. It had been supposed 
that the Directors would have lowered the dividend last Thurs- 
day, but it appears that an unusually heavy demand was made upon 
the Bank for discount and loans, together amounting to 1,2$5,000/., 
which caused a decrease in the reserve of notes of 611,8301, 
and an increase in the active circulation of 710,420/. Although the 
dividends are payable on Wednesday, it is considered doubtful if the 
Directors will lower the minimum rate next week. In connexion 
with the commercial engagements of the fourth of the month, the 
demand for money has increased in the general market. The 
rates have ruled firmer, but they are now at 2? 3 per cent. 
Payments fall due on the 10th inst. on the Egyptian and Russian 


Loans, but the effect they might have is counterbalanced by the fact 
that the dividends are payable next week. The Market for the 
English Funded Securities has improved, prices being higher, but 
there is not much increase of business. Consols are now up to 91} 
92; the New and Reduced Three per Cents., 9133. Exchequer 
Bills are up to 8s. 11s. prem. Bank Stock, 234 35}. The Indian 
Securities have been steady. The New Stock went up to 1094» and 
has receded to 1084 3; the Five per Cents., 103} 3. Turkish Old 
Bonds of the Loan of 1854 have advanced to 844 85, and those of 
1858 to 703 714; Egyptian Loan is up to 4} $ prem.; Russian Scrip, 
after going to $ dis., has recovered to par; Turkish, $14 ex div. 
Spanish Certificates advanced to 10}, fell to 9, and are now at 9$ 3. 
Business continues almost at a stand-still in Railway Shares, but a 
decided improvement has taken place in the character of the market 
within the last day or two, owing to the more satisfactory traffic 
returns. The principal feature since this day week is a rise of 3/, 
in Great Northern A Stock, and 1/. 10s. in the original Stock, 
which are quoted at 111} 123, and 116317} respectively. In severah 
of the other leading lines there is an improvement of from 10s to 20s. 
Midland are 127 8; North-Western, 94} 54; South-Western, 99} 
1003; Great-Western, 7142; Eastern Counties, 554 6$; Caledonian, 
106 7; and South-Eastern, 82 4. Canadian descriptions of shares 
were very much depressed, and a serious fall occurred in Grand 
Trunk Stock and Preference Bonds, but which has been nearly re- 
covered. Indian Shares are firm. In foreign railways there has been 
an advance in several instances. Sombre and Meuse are 10} 8; 
Great Luxembourg, 144 3; and Lombardo-Venetian, 44 + prem. 
Colonial Government Bonds are firm, but American Securities are 
heavy, and prices in general have declined 4 dol. to 2 dols. Bank shares 
in nearly every instance have risen5s. to 20s. ; Alliance are 3} } prem., 
being an improvement of 1/. 5s, In Miscellaneous Shares the chief 
feature is a rise of 1/. 15s. in Nerbudda Coal and Iron. 





ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


Hovse or Lorps, Monday, June 30.—Game-law Amendment Bill: withdrawal. 
Thursday, July 3.—Enclosure of Hampstead Heath: Introduction of bill by Lord 
Chelmsford.—Highways Bill: Committee.--Game Laws Amendment (No. 2.) Bill: 
Introduction. 

Hovss or Commons, Monday, June 30.—Mediation in America; Lord Palmerston’s 
speech. —Fortifications (Provision for Expenses) Bill; second reading. 

Tuesday, July 1.—Salmon Fisheries (Scotland) Bill; second reading. 

(Morning sitting) Poor Relief (lreland) Bill; Committee.—Drainage (Ireland) Bill ; 
Committee. 

Wednesday, July 2.—Ballot Bill; rejection of motion for second reading. 
Thursday, July 3.—Parochial Assessments Bill: Committee.—Thames Embank- 
ment Bill: Committee. 

In the House of Lords on Monday night, 

Lord Berners moved the second reading of the Game-law Amendment 
Bill, and briefly explained its provisions, the principal of which were for 
the establishment of a registry of licensed game dealers, and for empower- 
ing the county police to search suspected persons. 

Earl GRANVILLE objected to the stringency and arbitrary character of 
the measure. It not only authorized the conviction and subjection to a fine 
of any person on whose premises either game, instruments for taking game, 
or lurchers might be found, but even of any person whom, upon the 
oath of a credible witness, “there was good ground to suspect” of being in 
unlawful possession of any of the above. He concluded by recommending 
that the question should be referred to a select committee. 

The Earl of Dersy, while not agreeing with many minor provisions of 
the Bill, hoped the House would well consider the question, and send down 
a measure to the other House likely to meet with its concurrence. 

Lord Lyvepen objected to any attempt to place the rural police on the 
footing of assistant-gamekeepers, which would make them a most un- 
popular class, The Legislation had consulted the prejudices of the farmers 
in not employing the police in collections of agricultural statistics, and 
they would do well not to put them out of favour with the lower classes. 
He joined in Lord Granville’s suggestion to refer the question to a Select 
Committee. 

Earl Grey supported the second reading of the Bill, with a view to its 
being referred to a Select Committee. 

The Earl of MALmeEssury supported the bill, which he did not consider 
proposed any great alteration of the existing law. Besidea, the 20,000 
men employed in the preservation of game formed valuable assistants to 
the police in the protection of property, and the 370,0002 a year raised 
by taxation connected with the Game Laws was surely a fair compensa- 
tion for any expense incidental to prosecution. 

After some further discussion Lord Berners withdrew the bill. 

In the House of Commons, 

Lord PaLmerston, in reply to Mr. Hopwood, stated his opinion that 
any interference in the American civil war would only serve to aggravate 
the sufferings of those now under privation in consequence of its effects in 
this country. The Governments of both England and France would gladly 
embrace a favourable opportunity for mediation, but at present, while both 
sides were animated with the most vehement resentment against each 
other, he feared that no proposal of the kind would meet with a favourable 
reception from either side. 

After a long personal explanation, amid frequent interruptions, by Lord 
Rosert Monracu with regard to certain episodes in the proceedings of 
the Thames Embankment Committee, 

Sir G. C. Lewis (War Secretary) moved the second reading of the For- 
tifications (Provision for Expenses) Bill. 

Sir F. Smrrn (Chatham) moved an amendment calling for a return 
showing the original and subsequent estimates for all works recommended 
by the Defence Commission, the proportion of all such works now completed, 
and the inconvenience which would result to the public service by the 
postponement of any of the projected works. He believed that many of 
the works now in progress might be most advantageously dispensed with. 
It was impossible to secure the efficient defence of our whole coast, and all 





our defensive war should resolve itself into violent aggression on the enemy, 
| making use of our aavy by attacking him in his ports, instead of defending 
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our own. The fortification of London, too, was extremely undesirable, as 
it would simply entail fearful destruction of property in case an enemy 
were suffered to reach it. In his opinion, the best course open to us at pre- 
gent would be to content ourselves with casing with iron-plating all our 
existing fortifications, and leave those in process of construction in abey- 


ce. 
our. Grecory (Galway county) thought the fortifications in question not 
only useless but absolutely mischievous, in causing the country to rely on 
what was utterly unreliable. An invading force could not be conveyed in 
wooden transports, as they would be at the mercy of our iron ships; iron 
transports would take years to construct, and, finally, supposing the enemy 
on our shores, there is little doubt but that we could concentrate a force 
at the shortest notice, that would render their disembarkation next to im- 

ible, without the aid of any fortification whatever. If, too, we ever 
had to enter upon a contest, our chances of success depended mainly on our 
resources being unrestrained and elastic, and he prayed Government not to 
keep the income tax to its full height in order to provide for these useless 
fortications. 

Sir J. Fereusoy (Ayrshire) supported the Bill, and argued in favour of 
fortifications, as a means of enabling partially trained troops to combat re- 
gular forces, and also as defences for our navy, which, however efficient, was 
not equal single-handed to the protection of the country. 

After speeches against the bill from Mr. Buxton, Lord Adolphus 
Tempest, Sir H. Willoughby, Captain Jervis, Mr. Augustus Smith, and 
Sir G. D. Hay, and in its favour, by Sir E. Colebrooke, Mr. Kinglake, Mr. 
Newdegate, and Sir M. Seymour, 

Sir G. C. Lewis said all the facts called for by the amendment were 
already before the House, and he could not comply with the request for 
the expression of the opinions of Government in the form of returns. The 
Report of the Defence Commission had been adopted by the House, and he 
hoped they would decide that the plans then sanctioned should be gone on 
with. All minor details, relating to individual forts, might be discussed in 
Committee. 

After some further discussion, 

Lord Patmerstron spoke, laying great stress upon two points—firstly, 
that Parliament had already decisively sanctioned the construction of the 
fortifications ; and, secondly, that those forts were primarily designed 
for the protection of the navy, sole reliance on which was the great principle 
of the opponents of the measure. He also utterly denied that it was in any 
wise absurd to look upon invasion as a possible contingency. The country 
had often been invaded, and still oftener in danger of invasion. 

Mr. Osnoune (Liskeard) opposed the going on with any works which it 
was not expedient to complete, on the grounl of economy, and gave notice 
that he should move to that effect in committee. 

General Peet (Huntingdon) though disclaiming any participation in or 
approval of the financial provisions of Government, said he held them re- 
sponsible for the due execution of the plans already sanctioned by Parlia- 
ment, and should not join in an attempt to withhold from them the means 
of carrying out their plans. 


Sir F. Smith then withdrew his amendment, and the bill was read a | 


seeond time by a majority of 158 to 56. 

No business of importance was transacted in either House on Tuesday. 

In the House of Commons on Wednesday, 

Mr. Berkey (Bristol), in a speech of some length, moved the second 
reading of the Ballot Bill. 

Sir Geonce Grey (Home Secretary) objected to the Bill, because he 
believed it would facilitate, instead of checking, bribery, and also because 
open voting was an inseparable condition of the election franchise, which 
was both a trust and a duty. 

On a division, the motion for the second reading was negatived by 211 
to 126. 

No business of importance was transacted in the House of Lords on 
Thursday night. 

In the House of Commons, 

The Parochial Assessments Bill went through Committee at a morning 
sitting. 

In the evening, 

After a long personal statement from Sir J. Sue.tiey and Mr. Cowrrer 
relative to certain correspondence on the subject of the Thames Embank- 
ment, the motion for going into Committee on the Thames Embankment 
Bill came on. 

Sir W. Jotuirre (Wells) as a member of the committee, protested with 
great warmth against the charges of subserviency made against him and 
his colleagues as to the diverting of the road from the embankment. He 
believed it was far preferable for it not to be carried further than White- 
hall-stairs. No traflic from the city to Lambeth would go over West- 
minster Bridge, as the route over Blackfriars’ Bridge was nearer, and the 
beauty of the former bridge would be ruined by the road being carried up to 
it on an inclined plane. The great portion of the embankment traffic would 
go either to Victoria-street or Birdcage-walk, and the committee had decided 
that the convenience of the public would be best suited if the road diverged 
from the embankment to King-street. 

Mr. Dovutron (Lambeth) moved that the bill be recommitted to the 
former committee, with an instruction to provide for a continuous line o 
road from Blackfriars to Westminster Bridge. The footway from Scotland- 
yard to Westminster Bridge would cost nearly as much as a roadway, and 
the latter could only have been abandoned in deference to the Duke of 
Buccleugh. Mr. Pennethorne’s plan, which had been adopted by the com. 
mittee, was inseparably connected with the widening of Parliament-street, 
which would cost at least 300,0002, so the public would get the minimum 
of convenience at the maximum of cost. 

Mr. SeyMer (Dorset) supported the bill. If King-street were widened, 
and the Waterloo-bridge toll (which gave an unnatural direction to the 
traffic) abolished, there would be positively no traflic up to Westminster- 
bridge. 

Lord H. Vane and Mr. Tire also supported the bill, the latter pointing 
out that the steepness of the incline up to Westminster-bridge would alone 
render that portion of the roadway useless. 

Mr. Locke and Mr. Pottarp-Urqunart defended the original plan. 

Sir J. Sue_vey (Westminster) said of all kinds of vulgarity, that of 
men who sought to gain popularity by attacking a gentleman because he 
was a duke was the worst. He defended the King-street scheme with 
much warmth, and declared his conviction that the Duke of Buccleugh 

had been ill-used by the press. 





Mr. Horsman (Stroud) entered at great length into the whole question 
from the commencement, and warmly defended the course pursued by the 
Duke of Buccleugh, who had only appeared before the committee like any 
other private petitioner, asking simply for justice. The Crown lessees, too, 
had been compelled to come forward, as representing both the Crown, 
which could not appear before committee, and the general, public, which 
could only be represented by some private individual whose interests were 
affected. He denied that either the Duke of Buccleugh, the committee, or 
the public, had had fair play from Mr. Cowper, and he called upon the 
House to stand by the decision of the committee. 

Mr. CowPer (First Commissioner of Works) denied that the Duke of 
Buccleugh had experienced any ill-treatment whatever, and he regretted he 
should have taken the course he had done. He argued at some length in 
favour of the continuation of the roadway to Westminster-bridge, and 
denied that there was either any practical difficulty in doing so, or serious 
inconvenience to those in front of whose house it would run. 

After a few words from Lord J. Manxens (Leicestershire), who expressed 
his surprise at the way in which Mr. Cowper had spoken of the committee 
of which he had been chairman, 

Lord PaLmerston deprecated the recommittal of the bill, which would 
be absolutely useless. The question before the House was very simple— 
whether the roadway should be continued to the bridge or not—but every 
possible complication had been introduced. It seemed to him, however, 
plain that the whole public should have the benetit of a work constructed 
from out the public funds, He had heard no argument whatever of any 
weight against the original scheme, and considered the amended one to 
be absurd. The bill, as it stood, would give a parliamentary title of ex- 
emption from a roadway in front of their houses by every one interested. 
This, surely, was not intended, and he should move a clause in committee, 
limiting that exemption till Parliament should otherwise determine; a re- 
sult which could not, he believed, be deferred for more than a session. 

Mr. Doutron having withdrawn his amendment the House went into 
Committee on the bill, but the Chairman was ordered to report progress al- 
most immediately. 


TOYTTOD 
NOTICE. 
Subscriptions to the * Frrexp or Ixpra,” and “ OvenLanp Frrenp or Expr," will 

be received at No. 1, Wellington-street, Strand, London, 
Terms: 
Per Annum, payable in advance, postage free, 
OO RD Gl I xeitininsininsnntsimpaitnaintiinaainds £2 10a, 
“OVERLAND FRienp or India” 








POSTSCRIPT. 


|} A writer, dating his letter from Céttigne, June 19th, gives an 

account of the state of affairs in Montenegro : 

| “Since the establishment of the Ottoman Empire in Europe (in 

the 15th century) the inhabitants of Montenegro have rarely been 

long at peace with their Turkish neighbours, as the Porte has con- 
tinually tried to deprive them of their independence. After the great 
victory which the Montenegrins obtained over the Turks at Graho- 
vatz, In 1858, the European Powers undertook to rectify the Tureo- 

Montenegrin frontier. This rectification would have been a boon for 

| the Montenegrins had not the frontier lines been injudiciously drawn, 

| The fertile plains for the possession of which the Montenegrins have 
done battle for centuries were taken from them. ‘The European 

Commission made two deep incisions in the body of Montenegro— 
the one on the northern frontier, near Nicksich, the other on the 
south-eastern frontier, near Spuz. Europe gave Montenegro new 
frontiers, but took from her inhabitants the means of existence. The 
Montenegrius cannot be at peace until they have their natural fron- 
tiers, and these are—the Lim and Tara (up to Mount Dormitor) in 
the east; Sisman, Zla Gora, and the river Trebinstica in the north, 
with the districts Zubzi, Banjani, Rudjine, Niksich, Piva, Soranci, 

Jezo, Kolasin, and Vasojevitsch ; the Cjevna and the Meratscha, with 
Kuci, Ljeske, and Zetsko-polye in the south and south-east. Ever 

since the beginning of the 1Sth century the Montenegrins have tried 

to get a sea-port, and in 1856 the late Prince Daniel addressed a 

memorial to the great Powers, in which it was shown that a free 

jport in the Adriatic (Antivari) was necessary to the well-being of 
| Montegro,” 

The writer says that false news comes to us through Seutari and 
Mostar, and represents the progress of the war as favourable for 
the Montenegrins : 

“During the present short campaign the Turks have lost the 
following generals and chiefs of irregular troops: ‘The Marshal 
|(Muschir) Ismael Pasha, Ali Pasha, Jaja Pasha, Selim Pasha, Salih 
Pasha, and Ali Kedieh, Hadji-Seref-Risvanbegovich, Mahomed Cen- 
gich Beg, and Murteza Aga. Hassam Hott and Ali Kopilik Beg, 
who are leaders of Albanian Baschi-Bazouks, are now prisoners at 
|Cettigne. It is certain that the Turks have lost, by the sword and 
by sickness, above 20,000 men since they first crossed the frontier. 
In the three battles which were fought in the defiles of Douga they 
had no fewer than 8000 men put hors de combat. The corps op- 
posed to Dervisch Pasha at Niksich consisted of the ‘Seriauitzen 
(body-guard of the Prince), and 5000 other picked and well-drilled 
men, all of whom were armed with Minié rifles and bayonets. 
To this corps, which was under the command of Prince Nicholas, 
was attached a company of Sappers, a division (?) of cavalry, and 
a complete battery. A second corps of 6000 men makes head 
against Abdi Pasha, at Bodgoritza and Spuz. What Prince Nicholas 
requires from the Porte is—l1st, The formal recognition of Monte- 
negro as an independent State; 2nd, The proper rectification of the 
frontiers ; and 3rd, The realization of all the promises contained in 


| the Hat-Houmayoun which was promulgated by the late Sultan,” 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY.” 
——f——— 
THE FRENCH STUART. 

ILLIAM of Orange landed at Torbay in November, 
1688. Charles Edward, the young Pretender, died 
in January, 1788. During the whole of that interval, a 
period of ninety-nine years, there existed in England a 
Legitimist party—a faction which comprised individuals of 
every rank and character, which had for its sole object a 
change of dynasty, and which consistently postponed all 
national objects to the enthronement of the hard-drinking 
misspelling profligate whom staid old clergymen reverenced 
as “our rightful king.” During the whole of that century 
there never was a month in which a few Jacobites were not 
repared to die for the Stuart heir, in which there were not 
dacdieil ready to risk prosecution rather than not obey the 
summons of their Prince. During the first half of that 


no new class has ever embraced the Legitimist cause, while 
it has been continually losing its old supporters. Every new 
change carries the people further from the old line, and from 
the idea of Monarchy in se, and from 1830 to 1862 in the 
midst of incessant changes no popular demonstration has ever 
been made in their favour. Even in 1848, when the success 
of any opinion seemed possible, no party strong enough to 
descend into the streets attempted to cry for Henry V., and 
the Legitimists themselves sumed up their faint hopes in 
the phrase, “ we must pass through the Red Sea to reach the 
Promised Land.” At present, as M. de Tocqueville has ac- 
knowledged, loyalty to the individual has perished in France, 
and with it has passed away all hope of a return, for one 
generation at least, to the idea of legitimacy. The Emperor, 
the man of all others who understands France, acts always 
on this conviction. He does not persecute the Royalists, 
but the Orleanists, the men who, like himself, sprang from 
the Revolution. The slightest attention paid to Claremont 





period an order from St. Germains guided all Jacobite 
votes, and a serious change of policy across the Channel | 
was always reflected in the tone of the Lords and of most | 
of the older families of Great Britain. And yet, with these | 
facts all familiar to their minds, Englishmen affect to wonder 
that 2500 gentlemen should assemble at Lucerne to do} 
honour to the Count de Chambord. His position dif- | 
fers in nothing from that of the Stuart, the Papacy | 
playing for him the part which France played for the Pre- 
tender, or, if it differs, differs only in this, that while the | 





Stuart family were from first to last enemies of England, | 


France owes her unity, if not her existence, her place in 
Europe, and much of her special character, to the leadership 


of the House of which the Count de Chambord is the lineal | 


representative. That this family has grown effete, and is no 
longer qualified for even the constitutional headship of France, 
is doubtless true, but to our minds there is something plea- 
sant in the fact that under a régime of force and selfishness, 
where men are governed by the fear of Cayenne and the thirst 
for the Bourse, there should be so many families left who dare 
cut themselves off from all hope of advancement, and incur a 
despot’s suspicion simply to express a conviction which has 
neither hope for its source, nor prospect of success for its sap. 


We utterly despise and abominate tie theories of the Legi- | 


timists. Their policy has always been injurious to France, and 
their new alliance with the Papacy extends their evil influ- 
ence to every corner of Europe. But, nevertheless, if an 
idol is to be set up we prefer that it should be of gold, and 
can understand why the heir of a Crusader had rather bow 
before the yellow-locked fop of Frohsdorf than fawn on a 
Mirés or De Morny. France might be terribly injured by 
the success of the Legitimist coteries, but the proof recently 
afforded that devotion can still exist, even among French- 
men—that the Bourse has not eaten out all chivalry—can 
only be beneficial. 

here is, we believe, no hope for the Legitimists as a party, 
and even as a faction their position is greatly overrated in Eng- 
land. Because they are powerful in society they are held to 
be powerful in politics, but a party to succeed must either be 
supported by physical force, by a growing idea, or by a leader 
whose genius can supply the absence of both. Of force the 
Legitimists are wholly devoid. They are officers without an 
army, leaders without a follower, architects without means 
even to pay for scaffolding. The bourgeoisie simply detest 
them. The army, so far as it has politics, is Orleanist or 
Imperial. The functionaries have forgotten the Bourbons. 
The workmen have accepted a different creed, and the 
peasants, to this hour, confound the expulsion of the elder 
branch with the division of lands by which they aequired the 
soil. Only the priests are ready to suffer for the Bourbons, 
and for their suftrages the Orleanists can bid higher terms 
than the elder line. If the white flag were raised to-morrow 
half Paris would deem it somebody's flag of truce. Their 
social strength, no doubt, is very great. The Ministers of 
the Emperor would give much to be considered the social 
equals of many a perishing family of the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main, but no dynasty was ever yet bowed out of existence, 
and though the salons are strong in France their owners 
cannot empty the barracks. 

The party has at its back an idea which is in many re- 
spects a great one. Setting aside the point of divine right, 
which the Legitimists themselves would not acknowledge in, 
for instance, a Protestant, mankind would not have adopted 
& principle so irrational as hereditary succession, unless it 
satisfied some instinctive want. The Faubourg represents 
that idea, but then it is one which, so far from growing, is 
rather dying in France. Since the execution of Louis XVL., 


makes a man suspect, has brought, it is said, even Marshal 
Niel into disfavour, but the 2500 gentlemen who have visited 
the Count de Chambord will probably return unmolested, and 
almost unwatched. They can make no alliance with the 
ideas of 1789, and their organization, therefore, can be no 
menace to a man who knows that except those ideas there is 
no faith left in France. 

There remains the leader,—a man who, like Napoleon him- 
self, might supply by his own genius the place alike of fol- 
lowing and principles. It is the misfortune of all legitimists 
that their leader is always fixed beforehand, that they are 
/not at liberty, like all other parties, to draw on the general 

reservoir of human ability. In France, since the death of 
|Louis XVIIL, they have had no chief capable of elli- 
{cient party leadership. He did not arrange his own restora- 
ition, but still he was, despite some weaknesses, a man of 
curious insight and great reflective power. Charles X. was 
}an impracticable, and upon most questions exceedingly 
stupid, man, whose best quality was that, unlike most 
kings, he never lied to himself. He could always see a fact, 
though he generally accepted the wrong one out of the crowd 
before him. The Duchess de Berri—was a female Bourbon : 
jand now the existing head of the House enables us to gauge 
his mental power. This is probably the supreme moment 
of his life, the last of his many apparent chances. He was 
asked at Lucerne to make an alliance with the Papacy, to 
‘unite all branches of the old school of politics into one great 
/party of order, of which he should be the head, the priests 
‘the army, and Louis Napoleon the foe. He declined. Ina 
manifesto, written with a singular mixture of dignity and 
weakness, which reads somehow like the talk of an old 
‘noble with a stutter, he tells the Royalists who asked 
‘him for a plan of action that he has none to offer. It 
is not well, he says, “ imprudently to mix up religion and 
|polities.” “ Nothing is by nature more delicate to deal with 
‘than the concurrence of parties in defence of the Church.” 
* There are prejudices which might revive.” “ Defenders of 
the Church should speak only from their consciences.”” Sen- 
tences could hardly be more just than these, or better fitted for 
copy slips, but they are not precisely the utterances which 
remould opinion or give to a party, faith. They would weigh, 
if they weighed at all, chiefly with men of delicate consciences 
or over spiritualized views, and it is not from any trouble of 
that sort that the free-thinking epigrammatists of the Fau- 
bourg seek counsel of their Mentor. Platitudes we acknow- 
ledge sometimes conceal strong acts. Napoleon generally in- 
vades a country under the gentle truism that civilization ought 
to prevail, but the policy of the Count de Chambord is even 
weaker than his words. His followers are not to act, and not 
to abstain from acting. They are to intervene in the elec- 
tions “ where there is a reasonable chance of success,” that is 
to say, where they are least wanted, but they are not to be can- 
didates themselves, and not to nominate any others ; they are 
to “select men devoted to the sole interest which guides tliem,” 
\d.e. the Church, but not “to aecept as candidates adversaries 
of their own political opinions.” The more astute Pope 


‘|wanted the Royalists to accept anybody, provided only he 


were a foe of Napoleon, but the Count de Chambord 
‘cannot see that any shovel will assist to remove rubbish, 
and gently declines any aid except from those who are 
prepared to wear his own livery. It is dignified ad- 
‘vice, no doubt, and one has some sympathy for the 
reserved pride which dictates it ; but still im action it is 
exceedingly like the schoolboy counsel “open your mouth 
and shut your eyes, and see what God will send you.” 
Absteution, says the Bourbon, is a permanent protest, aud he 
lis doubtless right; but then permanent “ abstention” from 
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dinner is not a paying mode of protesting against one’s cook. 
A party condemned for ever to inactivity 1s apt, like an in- 
dividual, to suffer in health, and might almost as well be 
aralyzed. Quiescence may sometimes be the path of wisdom, 
at it is usually that of indolence, and always involves a con- 
fession of extreme and imminent danger. In the existing cir- 
cumstances of France, with a powerful and active sovereign on 
the throne, with opinion still chaotic, and with new oppor- 
tunities opening every day, quiescence means only sleep in 
the road of a locomotive. It is not by “abstention” that 
thrones are won, and if the Count de Chambord be not 
seeking a throne, what is his political raison @étre? Even 
images in these days must perform miracles before men will 
worship them, and the last advice of Henry the Fifth will 
be effective only to diminish the number of his Imperial 
rival’s active foes. 
SISTE VIATOR. 
6¢TL nous faut de l’audace, encore de l'audace, tou- 
jours de l’audace,” said Danton, and the Duke of 
Buccleugh only changing audacity into impudence accepts the 
Jacobin motto. The more closely this quarrel between London 


and the Duke is examined the worse does it look for the Peer. | 


Most men, we imagine, when they first heard of the affair, 
fancied that some explanation must lurk behind, that some 


to relieve him of this expense. Accordingly Mr. Gore, Com- 
missioner of Crown Lands, moved the Treasury to purchase 
the land, and add it by a new lease to the domain the Trea- 
sury had at first refused to concede to the Peer, then granted, 
and were then willing to increase. The job is really dignified 
by its magnitude, and the transaction reads like a bit of 
history, or an American roport on Government contracts 
rather than an arrangement of the class revealed in the law 
courts. A Tudor would have attempted just what Mr. Gore 
so nearly contrived to do. The climax, however, has still to 
be recorded. The traffic so dreaded by Montagu House 
must be turned down Parliament-street, and the cost of the 
necessary improvements is estimated at 300,000). The 
Thames, therefore, is to lose its bank, the Government is to 
pay 90,000/., and London is to contribute 300,000/. in order 
that a great Peer may for three months in the year look at 
the river without intervening trees. That is the whole extent 
of the Duke’s suffering from the road. He can build out the 
foot passengers, and plant out the omnibuses without the 
smallest difficulty, and will lose in so doing only the view of 
the river from the windows of his first floor. It is too bad. 

It is not any part of our theory of politics to object to an 
| aristocracy as such. Men like the Duke of Buccleugh act 
like bind-weeds in the sand, and help to keep us from that 
democratic pulverization which makes despotism so easy. 
But they hold their position—a position which, since the 





argument, at least specious enough for discussion, must be 
retained in reserve.* The character of the Duke of Buccleugh 
stands high in London, few Englishmen being aware that his 
Grace,as owner of one-fifteenth of Scotland, refused the people 
the means of worshipping God together. They might meet 
on the hill-side as their fathers met, when they muttered 
phrases about “ binding nobles in fetters of iron,” pleasanter 
in the ears of Christians than of peers, but Free Churchmen 
should have no sites on the Duke of Buecleugh’s land. It 
seemed incredible that an accomplished man, even of Tory 
politics, should deliberately strive to spoil a great na- 
tional work rather than suffer omnibus passengers to gaze 
at the trees with which he can shroud his gardens. Still 
more incredible did it seem that the pretension once ad- 
vanced should have a chance of success, that a Committee of 
the House of Commons could be made a register-oflice for the 
decrees of a single noble. Such “audacity of subservience” 
might have been credited of a parish vestry, or even of the 
Central Board of Works. Vestrymen are jobbers by nature and 
habit, and Mr. Thwaites might have been invited to Montagu 
House; but the Commons have a repute for fearlessness, 
have even been known in fits of exaltation to declare that 
the public welfare is more important than the feelings of 
any number of Peers. Such reasoners, however, had for- 
gotten in their simplicity the structure of English society, 
the power it leaves toa Duke, and the servility it secures 
even in county members. They had forgotten that a Peer 
of this class, one of the eréme de la créme—a man who, if he 
only happened to agree with the Dukes of Argyle, Athol, 
and Sutherland, and the Marquis of Breadalbane, could turn 
a third of Scotland into a deer forest—has influence beyond 
that secured by his Parliamentary votes. The weight of the 
latter were, in 1853, suilicient to induce a Tory Government 
to offer the Duke of Buccleugh a renewal of the lease of his 
river estate, which he had held already a hundred years, 
which they themselves had distinctly refused on public 
grounds, and which Mr. Disraeli, who signed it himself, cha- 
racterised as most objectionable. Votes, however, are but 
the cuishes in the coat of proof with which a Duke is ar- 
moured. He can “count his boroughs” as Mr. Disraeli 
once said, and he can also “ muster lis cousins.” He can 
bring up an array of henchmen as numerous as_ those 
who followed his rievine forefathers—there are Peers with 
salaried retainers seated in Parliament—and Mr. Gore 
and Mr. Horsman are as social moss-troepers no bad sub- 
stitutes for Wat of Harden, and William of Deloraine, 
“good at need.” Such a Duke really commands a follow- 
ing like that of a political leader, and if he can grant no 
places, can, by judicious amenities, grant at least social 
promotion. ‘These resources have been used with skill, and 


| Roman patricians perished, has been unequalled on earth—on 
two conditions. They must lead the people instead of fleecing 
them, and they must be the high priests of the faith that 
the welfare of the State is beyond the selfish interests of in- 
| dividual men. The Duke of Buecleugh, in resisting the 
embankment for his own pleasure, violates the compact, and 
now, for a year to come, Mr. Bright’s wild diatribes will 
have for their justification a series of recorded facts. It 
matters nothing that the attempt is certain to be defeated, 
that the Commissioner of Woods and Forests has in Parlia- 
ment condemned the Committee; that the Premier has 
timidly promised that the embankment shall follow its 
natural line. The ettect of the effort will remain, and years 
hence, when we are told, as Mr. Matthew Arnold recently 
told us, that an aristocracy cultivates great ideas, we shall 
have in reply the history of the Duke of Buccleugh’s intrigue 
| to guard, at the public cost, the privacy of his grounds. 





THE LIBERAL PARTY AND MASKED VOTES. 

\W Ei think a feeling is diffusing itself very widely that the 

Liberal party committed a grievous blunder in taking 
up the advocacy of the Ballot, though no doubt the gross 
abuses which it was intended to put down were and are 
abuses defying and likely to defy the most vigorous efforts 
of the most vigorous reformers. Mr. Berkeley in some sense 
admitted this blunder on Wednesday, when he eulogized 
his favourite nostrum as a conservative measure. Indeed, 
to us, it seems a simply marvellous eflort of credulity on the 
part of the Liberal party to have been able to persuade itself 
that any expedient which adopts secrecy as its essence 
could tell in favour of political liberty. Political liberty 
never did and never will live under the protection of a 
mask. Publicity is of the very essence of popular enthu- 
siasin; and without popular enthusiasm no great step was 
ever yet taken towards enlarging the rights and asserting 


the duties of the great body of the people. We can 
scarcely imagine any foree that could have wrung 


the successive reforms that have taken place in English 
institutions out of the oligarchy by which we were once 
ruled, if the advantage of the widest possible publicity had 
been denied to our elections. Lt was the irresistible vigour 
of enthusiastic public feeling, as manifested in critical elee- 
tions, which turned the tide against the stubborn pressure of 
vested interests in every great struggle through which the 
country has ever passed; and we are quite sure that if the 
mass of individual voters had not had this vague but potent 
force to support them and spur them on, many a great 
victory would have been long deferred, if not finally lost, 
which has made a white day in the calendar of the Liberal 





seven members of a Committee of the Commons have been 
induced to vote that the Thames Embankment shall leave | 
the river, because if it did not the new house built on the | 
estate offered by the Treasury would lose its “ amenity” in | 
the eyes of its fastidious owner. What business has a river 
with a bank when a Duke lives so near? Even this, however, | 
was not sufficient. The Committee had taken care to have an | 
excuse. The Duke had promised to pay 90,000/. for the portion | 


of the embankment fronting his territory, and it was necessary | 


party. Publicity of elections is, on great questions, for the 
lower classes of the nation exactly what the publication of 
Parliamentary debates is for the intelligent and reading 
classes—an appeal from one-sided opinions to the broader 
aud sometimes coarser, but also more instinctively generous, 
impulses of a popular body. Can we remember any one 
great electoral movement that would have been pushed 
on with equal energy through a machinery of masked 
votes? Tne ballot proposal, if legitimately carried out at 
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country that every qualified elector is bound to regard himself. 
By far the most important part of that work is etfected by his 
public testimony, and no man can be called a good political 
citizen who shrinks from exercising the influence over his 
neighbours which this testimony gives. It is quite true that 
centuries may elapse before all the electors are fully prepared 
to take this high view of their duties. That is no reason 
why we should advisedly lower it,—why we should proclaim 
it to be no longer part of a citizen’s duty to confess his con- 
viction as well as form it. Courage is the first requisite of 
public life, and no man who is without it is fit for 
public life at all. This may be called unpractical doctrine ; 
but it is never unpractical to keep at least the true stan- 
dard of duty before men, however inadequately they may 
come up to that standard. The principle of secret voting 
would lower the whole level of political ethics, and no one 
ever yet diminished the amount of crime by wilfully debasing 
the ideal of public virtue. This we are sure the ballot must 
do ; and therefore, though we do not for a moment deny Mr. 
Berkeley’s facts, we are quite certain that his remedy would 
be an aggravation of the evil. It is the old-fashioned remedy 
of an obsolete school of thinkers, for an evil which we all see 
jand regret, but which we know is not to be cured by more 
| darkness but by more light. 
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all, would utterly prevent that singular process of fermenta- 
tion by which, in the lower strata of society, public opinion 
simultaneously defines itself and secures its triumph. 

It is quite certain that what we may call questions of poli- 
tical judgment ought never to be decided at the hustings at all 
—and when they are, are probably decided on false grounds. 
Were such cases more frequent, it is certainly conceivable 
that the quietest and most subdued form of election possible, 
one in which each individual should be secured, as much as 
might be, from the disturbing influence of a popular fallacy, 
would be the best. But since, unfortunately, wherever, in 
popular elections, you contrive to banish enthusiasm, you 
are sure to have self-interest coming in in its place; even in 
this case, privacy, instead of securing tranquil and indepen- 
dent judgment, would probably only secure tranquil and un- 
disturbed bargains. We are quite sure that on the hustings 
a certain public enthusiasm is far the surest, indeed, the 
only preservative against wholesale corruption, and that 
many people who are, under the public system, drawn into 
the current of party zeal, would be saved from it, by the 
ballot, simply to fall a victim to the temptations of party 
fraud. We should lose by far the most powerful counter- 
weight to political selfishness, without interposing even a 
shadow of a difficulty in its path. For the honour which is 
proverbial among thieves would certainly not be wanting to 
ensure the performance of a discreditable political contract 
where disgrace and exposure would be impossible. Mr. ‘ ; ; . 
Berkeley was wise in owning that the Ballot would prove a HE Cornhill Magazine for this month publishes ver 
conservative measure. In the worst sense it would | opportunely an enthusiastic account of the Frene 
be so. It would remove the wholesome check of poli- | System for the relief of the poor. Most Englishmen, accus- 
tical enthusiasm from our elections, and would throw far | tomed to confound rates with relief, and aware that in France 
more power into the hands of unscrupulous wealth. The | this particular blister is not applied to the householder, will 
liberty which a mask gives is rarely indeed a liberty of con- | hear with surprise that any such system exists. The destitute 
science. There are, we suppose, still to be found Nicode- | in France are not, however, allowed to starve any more than 
muses who would use the cover of night for obtaining some in England, and it may be well to see how the “ only scien- 
snatch of pious emotion on the sly. But we are quite sure tific administration in Europe” wards ott from its subjects 
that the mass of men to whom the permission to hide their the most terrifying, if not the worst of human calamities. 
actions would be most welcome are men who have nothing | The easiest way, perhaps, to make the foreign system intel- 
very creditable to hide. That Liberty, who always wins, ligible is to describe the poiuts on which it differs from the 
when she wins at all, by the aid of that vox populi which is | one for which we all pay, which we all abuse, and which 
truly a vor Dei, should gain anything by involving all party | nobody ever seriously attempts to abolish. Both systems 
distinctions in the shadows of secrecy, is the dream of a doc- are, of course, based primarily on the Christian idea that the 
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trinaire; and it is a curious fact that even the advocates of 


the ballot virtually admit this. 

For what is Mr. Berkeley’s main argument, and that in- 
deed of almost all who have studied the practical action of 
this system in America and Australia? Not that the poor 
are thereby protected from the tyranny of the rich and the cor- 
ruption of the wealthy, but that the intelligent and thinking 
few are thereby protected from the violence of the mob and 
the anarchy of a democracy. And, possibly, in a constitu- 
ency where universal suffrage is the rule, and where the hand 
of the executive is not very strong, this may be so. But 
this only shows that the effect of secrecy is to impair the 
force of popular opinion, where popular opinion has outgrown 
all its natural limits. That some protection may be needed 


against the overwhelming selfishness of omnipotent majori- | 


ties we are not prepared to deny, though we should be exceed- 
ingly unwilling to find that protection in secrecy. But, 
if this be so, it is no argument at all in favour of 
masked votiug in this country, where the numerical majority 
of the people has no electoral power, and would have abso- 
lutely no political influence at all if their indirect control over 
the public enthusiasm of an election were not very great. 
In England, at least so long as the electors are not one 
in six, the non-electors have a right to know who are 
their enemies, and who their friends; and no honest man 
can maintain that his vote is a private affair between him- 
self and his conscience, of which he owes no account to 
man. If we grant that a voting mob hasno right to swell 


poor have rights derived from their destitution, and the 
|political idea that they have power derived from their 
recklessness, but there the resemblance ends. France, to 
begin with, has no poor rates. Partly from the excessive 
dread which Frenchmen entertain of all forms of direct 
‘taxation, but chiefly from the existence of vast masses of 
small proprietors who, it is well understood, will bear no 
more appeals to their purses, recent French Governments 
have always shrunk from imposing a searching or general 
poor rate. One of the many libels circulated in the provinces 
to excite the peasantry against the Provisional Government 
was the assertion that M. Louis Blane intended to make the 
_property-holders feed the poor. The Government, therefore, 
has been driven to indirect methods, and as early as 1796 the 
Directory imposed a tax on all tickets to places of amuse- 
ment for the support of the poor. Napoleon, who never 
quite forgot the bulk of his subjects, who filled his armies and 
did not resist his will, tried a bolder expedient, and ordered 
that one-fourth of the total receipts of all theatres, dancing 
halls, and other places into which admission was had by tickets, 
should be given over to the poor fund. It was not a badly 
devised tax, for such entertainments attract everybody in 
France, are very cheap, and draw something from all classes, 


‘except that which has no superfluity to spend. The objec- 


tion to it consists not in its pressure, but its absurd in- 
equality, the man with a thousand a year paying but little 
more than the man with a hundred. Moreover, the estates, 


‘once attached to the hospitals, and confiscated by the Con- 


its own political power by sweeping away all individual| vention with the Church lands, were again restored to the 


opinions in the tide, we must grant also that a non-voting | poor. ae a : 
| pauvres,” and as Catholicism like Christianity makes charity 


lower class has the right to secure whatever influence popular 
sympathy or antipathy, within the bounds of the law, can 
give it. Yet, whoever purposes to shut out the elector 
from intimidation from above, by giving him a secret vote, 
necessarily provides also for shutting him out from the in- 
fluence exercised from below by the approbation or dis- 
approbation of his poorer fellow-countrymen. 

ut we must go further than this. Public voting seems 
to us not only absolutely due to the non-electors so long as 
the few discharge the electoral office as trustees for the 
many, but absolutely a part of the electoral duty itself. It 
is not as a mere machinery for obtaining representation, but 
also as helping to determine the voice and judgment of the 


Contributions were opened everywhere, “ pour les 


a duty, the poor-box proved a steadier source of revenue than 
it would, we fear, in England. Nobody, by the way, can 
give more than 12/., without the consent of the prefect, the 
State being unwilling to relax its mortmain laws even in favour 
of the destitute. Finally, all these resources proving occa- 
sionally insufficient, tle municipalities were allowed,—which 
means just now commanded,—to vote certain sums from the 
municipal funds, and deficits were supplied by royal and im- 
perial grants. These grants of late have usually taken the form 
of credits to be expended on adult males employed in improv- 
ing the “vicinal roads,” and other useful but not urgent 





public works. As to the total amount thus raised there 
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seems to be some discussion. A recent advocate of Impe- 
rialism says it is not above three and a half millions, or half 
our own minimum rate ; but the writer before us, who seems 
to have compared official statistics with some care, says 
relief is usually given to from 14 to 16 per cent. of the popu- 
lation, at a cost of twenty-five shillings a head. That is 
equal to an expenditure, exclusive of Savoy, of 5,200,000/., 
and is probably, road work included, a close approximation 
to the truth. The French, therefore, raise without much 
local exertion, but with a severe pressure on the consolidated 
fund, about five-sevenths of our minimum rate, or, head for 
head, about half as much. 

The revenue thus acquired is administered on very diffe- 
rent principles from those which prevail in England. The 

rochial organization from which all poor relief systems 
sprang is retained, and so is the custom of using local and 
unpaid agency. But the fund is considered to belong to the 
State, and consequently the State appoints and controls a 
cammittee of five in every commune, called the bureau de 
bienfaisance. Appointment on these committees is con- 
sidered honourable, and dismissal dreaded, first, as discredit- 
able, and, secondly, as a visible mark of the prefet’s or sous- 
prefet’s distrust. The members, therefore, take trouble, and 
their mode of action is in this wise: Every person literally 
suffering hunger is held to have a claim to relief. So is 
everybody who can be proved to want it who has lived six 
months in the commune, even if not actually starving. So 
is every minor, widow, infirm person, or retired soldier 
of character. When any such persons apply for aid the 
bureau despatches an agent, generally a Sister of Charity, 
to institute inquiries, usually most minute, into the po- 
sition, antecedents, and character of the applicant. The 
result being satisfactory, a member of the bureau repeats 
the investigation, and then, and not till then, relief is afforded, 
the funds being found by the receiver, a separate officer, 
responsible to the prefect alone, but who pays money on 
the signature of the bureau. The relief itself is almost 
invariably given in kind. There are no poor-houses, except 
for the infirm, no separation of husband and wife, parent and 
child, and no attempt—except when wages are offered for 
the public works—to enforce a labour test. But then there 
isno money. ‘The relief is given in food, and firing, and 
raiment, and dues like the payment of rent seem to be 
practically ignored. Medical attendance, however, is added, 
there being a “parish doctor” in every commune, and the 
people get admirable nursing besides, the Sisters of Charity, 
the one Romish society which has been true to its end, and 
which, therefore, still retains the love and reverence of the 
people, acting as nurses and apothecaries under the doctor. 
The relief ceases with the necessity, and the poor man 
returns to his trade with his household unbroken, his 
self-respect unwounded, and, having received no money, with 
no inclination for a permanent life of pauperism. 

There is much to consider in these facts, more especially 
if the working of the system is approved by thoughtful 
Frenchmen brought in contact with its effects. That it is a 
kindly and merciful one we can well believe. A Frenchman 
will pity poverty when he will pity nothing else, and will 
moan over the fate of les pauvres when he will only taunt les 


victimes, and the bureau does not administer local rates. If 


it wants more money it makes out a case to the prefect, and 
does not feel, as English guardians do, that every penny 
granted in relief is so much taken from the pockets of men 
struggling against the poverty which might compel them- 
selves to apply for it. It is easy to be generous with the 
revenue of a State at one’s back, and local public opinion 
condemning nothing but careful thrift. And we can believe, 
too, that the absence of money payments does greatly diminish 
the temptation to permanent pauperism, the one evil which 
is worse than the refusal of relief altogether. All men really 
work for luxuries, even if they never obtain them; and the 
man who had frieze and bread and charcoal ad libitum would 
still be tempted to work for his own wine and his wife’s 
ribbons and dress. The unity of the household, too, is a 
great point gained; for though, in theory, the separation of 


husband and wife is not a hardship—oflicers, travellers, and 


other men in employ being exposed to the same necessity — 
still, in practice, the wife too often returns from the Union 
a spiritless slattern, or worse. But, on the other hand, the 
system demands an amount of espionage and control at least 
as injurious to the poor. The Sister of Charity inquires 
into character, and has no doubt difficulties as to whether a 
Protestant, being essentially a child of hell, ever can have a 
good one. Then, though custom seems to have established 
a sort of guasi right to relief, which may be refused never- 








theless except in cases of hunger, it has not established any 
special amount. The applicant receives what the bureau 
thinks he ought to receive, and no more—an opening for 
favouritism, which in England at least would never be en- 
dured. Above all, the French scheme does not and cannot 
meet the want of the most distressed class of the population 
—the inhabitants of our great cities. No parish like Mary- 
lebone or Shoreditch could carry on a system demanding 
such minute supervision, and the arrangement would break 
down in the very spots where it was most required. 

The French system, nevertheless, may be applicable to 
exceptional cases like that of Blackburn, where the regular 
laws of relief must, by confession of the Board, be relaxed 
or abandoned. Relief in kind would help us there to super- 
sede the labour test—rent being paid to the landlord— 
while it would, we think, entirely obviate the danger of 
producing a habit of pane. Englishmen will not live, 
or try to live, permanently upon bread alone. There is a 
wealth of suggestiveness, too, in that employment of trained 
nurses which is full of hope for the poor. There is no neces- 
sity so bitterly felt in our parishes as that of minor medical 
help, and none so inadequately supplied. The Union doctors 
are worked to death, ill-paid, and ill-selected, and half the out- 
lay required to obtain sufficient qualified men would secure 
a staff of nurses who, under their direction, would be the 
poor’s best friends, and the guardians’ most sharp-sighted 
advisers. The system, too, allows of sudden extension better 
than our own, the bureaus being susceptible of increase to 
almost any extent without interfering with the permanent 
law of the country. Above all, it admits in exceptional 
cases of the introduction of volunteers, who are almost ex- 
cluded by ourselves, and who, in places like Shoreditch during 
a frost, or Wigan during a cotton famine, would be almost 
invaluable. 


NOBLESSE OBLIGE. 
Figen week, when commenting on the debate in the House 
of Lords on night-poaching, we had not seen the Game 
Law Amendment Bill, the introduction of which by Lord 
Berners gave the oceasion for the debate in question. We 
have now seen it, and can only say that, when read in con- 
nexion with that debate, it is provocative of stronger language 
than we care to use in these columns. What was the song 
sung by Lord Derby and the rest on the first reading? Why, 
that they were anxious for the prevention of crime and the 
honour of the law; that game-preserving had only an inci- 
dental, and altogether unimportant, bearing on the subject. 
And now what sort of a bill did this highly moral prelude 
usher in? We will not use our own words, but Lord Lyve- 
den’s—the only lord in all that House who was man enough 
to speak out the truth. ‘“ No one can deny,” he said, “ that 
this is a game-preserving bill, and one of the most stringent 
character.” 

Deny it! No, indeed. Ie must be a bold man or a fool, 
or both, who will deny it. It was, moreover, a most atro- 
ciously-drawn bill—bad in language, bad in grammar, but 
worse in spirit. The words of the preamble are as delibe- 
rately misleading as words can be : “ Whereas night-poaching 
and murderous assaults «pon police constables, gamekeepers, 
and servants legally appointed, have \ately increased,” &e. 
Mark the ingenious classification. Why are police constables 
lugged in here? No instance of assaults on them by gangs 
of night-poachers was cited by any noble lord. The reason, 
however, is obvious enough, if there were any at all. We 
incline to the more charitable belief that it was pure muddle. 
Then this precious bill went on to enact that any constable 
might arrest “in any highway, street, or public place (in- 
cluding, we suppose, commons’), any person or persons whom 
he may have good cause to suspect of having game unlawfully 
in his or their possession,” and to search and stop any con- 
veyance in which “ there shall be reasonable cause”’ to suspect 
that game may be carried. Why good cause in the one case, 
and reasonable only in the other? Is this, again, muddle or 
mischief? At any rate it is would-be game-preserving law 
with a vengeance. Then come fines on suspected persons 
found in possession of game, and a clause providing that 
licensed game-dealers shall keep a registry of where they get 
their goods. 

The bill was a little too much for their Lordships. Even 
Lord Derby gave up the worst parts of it, Lord Granville 
having stated that the Government would oppose if it were 
pressed in its present form. But he, and every other 
speaker, except Lord Lyveden (if the reports were correct), 
tacitly or openly admitted the principle that the rural police 
should be brought in to assist the 20,000 keepers and 40,000 
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watchers and underlings now employed in the preservation 
of game. 

There is a bathos even in such exhibitions as these, and it 
was reserved for Lord Malmesbury to bring into broad and 
clear light a side of the question which the other promoters 
of game law amendments had carefully left in shade. The 
Tory Foreign Secretary went straight to the commercial 
view of the case. “There was an enormous property in- 
volved in the preservation of game,” he said, “which was 
worthy of defence and protection.” According to Lord 
Malmesbury’s calculations, the sum realized every year by 
the sale of pheasants and partridges only is 62,500/. Cer- 
tainly the proceeds of hares and other guasi game will more 
than double this sum, and an income of upwards of 120,000/. 
accruing from the sale of game is paid to somebody every 
year in England. To whom? To the licensed dealers ? 
Yes; but where do the licensed dealers get their stock ? 
They can’t make it—it doesn’t fall from heaven into their 
shops. Tfow does it come there? Do the breeders and 
owners of game make them presents of it? No; they also 
sell it. The great unlicensed dealer in game sells to the 
little licensed dealer. "Will no honourable member, in the 
Lower House at any rate, if no noble lord can be found to 
do it, move a clause that there shall be a register of game- 
selling landlords published yearly in every county, to be 
ena by the side of the list of persons who take out certi- 

cates on village church-doors, and that all such registered 
landlords shall take out licenses for the sale of game. Why 
are we to have two rules? We boast in England that all of 
us are equal before the law, that here, at any rate, what is| 
sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander. In Heaven’s 
name let us stop this talk, or put the Knights of the Garter 
and the Thistle on the same level with their humbler 
brethren, the licensed poulterers. 

The most recently imported intellect in the House came 
to the rescue of his floundering compeers, and the Chancellor 
suggested that this bill should be withdrawn, and a less 
obviously objectionable one introduced in its stead, to the 
principle of which all their lordships could agree, which 
advice was followed—and so the matter stands. We have 
no thought of repeating our reasons for protesting vigorously 
against any measure which will make under-keepers of the 
rural police. We shall probably have soon to recur to 
them, and to call our readers’ attention to the present 
Game Laws, about which little or nothing is known, and 
which we do not hesitate to say remain the disgrace of our 
Statute Law. But this little episode, coming at the same 
time with the story of the Duke of Buccleugh’s lease—a 
transaction which certain of our Courts would probably 
stigmatize by an awkward word, should it ever come before 
them—and of his determined opposition to the passing of 
the people, not over his land, but between the river and his 
nobility, these and other little matters of a like kind, trifling 
in themselves, but significant from their numbers, seem to 
warn us that our aristocracy is inclined to follow historic 
precedent, and to stake for selfish ends the character which 
a few of its nobler members have gained for it of late years. 

We shall be sorry should this prove to be the case. We 
are no fanatics for privileged classes. Their rule has often 
been among the most selfish and dangerous which the nations 


already. When scarcely out of your teens you step into posi- 
tions, which it takes other men the toil of a life to win, 
You have all the high prizes of polities and of government, for 
which even you must work, for half the labour which other 
men give for them. You and yours monopolize the prizes 
for which no work need be done. There is no profession 
in which your sons have not a ten years’ start by reason of 
their birth. Surely there are those amongst you who now 
and then feel something of a noble shame at all this, which 
they cannot help—who at times would gladly change their 
lot for that of other men—who feel the humiliation of having 
had to play the game of life with loaded dice ? This is the 
time for such men to speak out, and we implore them not 
tolose the chance. This Game-law question is the next home 
question which will sink deep and really move men’s minds, 
the settlement of which will leave a rankling wound ora 
blessing behind it. Do our nobility wish to see the old feel- 
ing of hatred and distrust, which has smouldered down so 
low since the Chartist times blaze up into living flame again ? 
God forbid! But that it may not be so let us keep clear of 
such legislation as the Game-law Amendment Bill—of such 
acts as the opposition to the Thames embankment. 





THE STORM ON THE DANUBE. 

= “ Eastern Question” plays the réle of sea-serpent 

in the polities of our age. The huge body is seen 
wriggling its long folds, now in Syria, then in Bosnia, next 
on the Euxine, and then again on the Nile. Its last appear- 
ance now is on the banks of the Danube, and if all tokens do 
not deceive it seems that the veritable head is popping up. 
At any rate the clouds are ominous, and the atmosphere 
shows unmistakable signs of the coming storm. Belgrade 
has risen against the Mussulman, the latter has answered 
argumentum baculinum, and there seems little doubt that a 
serious discussion of the question is preparing on the same 
field. It is a field, certainly, which seems as if cut out by 
diplomacy for sea-serpent purposes. Cabinet wisdom has 
“settled ” in that region the Turkish labyrinth so exquisitely, 
that nothing but cartridge hail is likely to open the maze. 
Of no country in Europe are the rights of ownership so dis- 
puted as of Servia : not even of the wondrous land of Schles- 
wig- Holstein, which has been in the Teutonic chancery for nigh 
half acentury. Servia, originally a part of mighty Illyria, under 
the government of Rome, was conquered by the Turks in 
1385, and securely held until 1806, when Czerny George 
raised the flag of revolt. With the assistance of Russia, in- 
dependence was gained after a tough struggle, and Czerny 
was appointed Sovereign Prince of Servia. During the war 
between Russia and the Porte, which commenced in March, 
1809, Czerny zealously took the part of the Czar, and in 
return was included in the peace of Bucharest (28th Mav, 
1812), but in a manner by no means pleasing to the Servians. 
According to the stipulations of the treaty, Servia was to 
be under the suzerainty of the Sultan, free to manage its in- 
ternal affairs, but paying a tribute to the Porte, and allowing 
occupation of the chief fortified towns by the Turkish troops. 
The Servians at once and absolutely rejected these condi- 
tions, and, breaking both with Russia and Turkey, com- 
menced another unassisted war of independence, under the 





have had to bear. But we have them, and accept them as a 
part of our England, and should be only too glad to be able to | 
believe that our English aristocracy will prove that privileged | 
classes are not necessarily antagonistic to national well-being. | 
But they have chosen a strange time for their vagaries, and 
drive us to note a contrast which will raise queer thoughts | 
insome minds. Perhaps the noblest sight we have seen in 
our day is going on under our eyes at the other end of the' 
social scale. One great centre of manufacture is paralyzed. 
Lancashire is struck down. Men and women by hundreds 
of thousands are without work, by no fault of their own. 
The little property, of savings or furniture, accumulated in 
better times, 1s fast melting away. Debt is upon them al- 
ready, and hunger, absolute starving hunger, is visibly at 
hand. All this is borne with heroic endurance. The poor, 
much abused, spinning operative, tried by the fiery test, is 
found to be pure gold. He starves himself, he sees those | 
dearer than his own life starving round him, and he quits him 
like a man, hoping at least “ that some good may come out 
of it to the poor slaves.” 

Is this a time for stricter Game Laws, for a struggle to 
regain privileges on which a curse was always stamped, for 
grudging elbow room to the people who bear you on their 
shoulders, and make you the big folk you are? Think it 
‘over again, my Lords! Be content with what you have 








leadership of Milosch Obrenowicz, ending in the treaty of 
December 15,1815. Servia was once more acknowledged a 
free state ; bat the unhappy stipulation as to the occupancy 
of several fortified places by the Turks was renewed, and 
thereby the seed sown of a crowd of future complications. 
Scores of succeeding treaties, some forced upon the country 
by Russia, some by Turkey, and some by the diplomacy of 
Western Europe, all based upon this right-of-garrison prin- 
ciple, but complicating it infinitely by a legion of minor 
stipulations, conditions, and restrictions, finally left Servia 
what it is at present, a “tributary principality,” or a free 
country with a chain round its neck. The chain has been 
rattling now for about fifty years, and Western diplomacy 
oils it now and then, sometimes taking, as a pleasant change, 
a link off on one side and screwing two to the other. There 
is no occupation dearer to itinerant philanthropy than the 
tinkering of the “ Eastern question.” 

By virtue of the diplomatic schedule as last amended, the 
Porte has the right of garrison of seven Servian fortresses ; 
but it exercises it only in three, namely, Belgrade, Kladowo, 
and Orsova, or Adakaleh. The rest of the fortresses so 
called are mere mud-hills, built before the invention of gun- 
powder, and inhabited only by rats and owls; and the Otto- 
man Government therefore wisely relinquishes its garrison 
right in four cases, contenting itself to plant Mudirs in the 
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neighbourhood of the old ruins, and attracting around them| England can be induced to join in the meeting. The last 
a Mussulman population. This constitutes the first Servian| doubt is eminently justified. Great Britain is tired of 
grievance. The argument is that the Turks have the right of | congresses, which are too apt to assume that Europe belongs 
garrison in certain places, but no right to establish regular to them instead of to the nations which inbabit it. As against 
colonies, the population of which is withdrawn from the civil | external foes she is bound to defend the Sultan, whatever any 
authorities of the country, and forms a state within the state. | congress, may decree, and in regard to internal enemies her 
The Servian demand is that if the Porte does not choose to| true policy is one of non-intervention. If the Servians can, 
keep her troops in the places assigned to them, she shall also| with the assistance of the provinces north of the Balkan, 
withdraw her Madirs, Kadis, and other civil employés, and carve out a new and free empire on the Danube, that great 
leave the Christian and Mahomedan population of the| uprising will be an omen of good for the future peace of 
territory under the rule of the constituted Government. | Europe. Such a kingdom is certain to link itself with 
The same question, in a still more serious form, is under| Hungary, and a Danubian State containing twenty-six mil- 
dispute, as far as regards the three occupied fortresses, par- | lions of brave men, with all that infinite capacity for improve- 
ticularly the citadel of Belgrade. It is said, on the Servian| ment contained in the profession of Christianity, would be 
side, that the right of garrison does not give the Turkish|a better barrier for Europe than a decaying Mussulman 
troops the privilege of roaming over the country for miles | horde. But their capacity must be proved by their acts, not by 
around, ill-treating the inhabitants, establishing temporary | intriguing alliances. The battle will be a fairer one than they 
military settlements, and, even after committing crimes, with- | think, for just now the Sultan is more than ever able to take 
drawing themselves from the jurisdiction of the civil govern- | care of himself. With all the military organization of Servia, 
ment. One of these alleged acts brought about the recent |the ferment in Croatia and Bosnia, and the open struggle in 
disturbances at Belgrade, and the subsequent bombardment | Montenegro, the chances are that any great movement 
of the city by the Turks. According to Mussulman reports, | against the Ottoman rule at the present time will be a 
the insurrection was part of a grand scheme for driving the | failure, conducive only to the object of giving increased 
troops of the Sultan entirely out of the country, which, de facto | strength to the Ottoman Empire. Omar Pasha’s artillery 
as well as de jure, is still considered as forming part of | alone, organized on quite a European footing, and commanded 
Turkey. The assertion is probably not without foundation, | by renegade officers of approved standing and talent, must 
the desire of the Servian population to get rid of their prove more than a match for Bulgarian and Servian firelocks ; 
Turkish masters being too general and too deep for them to|for even in the mountains of Montenegro, where Nature 
hesitate for a moment in taking the aggressive. On the other | itself has put a veto on long ordnance, the two pieces of rifled 
side, the Government of the Sultan can scarcely be blamed for | cannon, carried on the backs of mules, which the Turkish 
repressing, by all means within its power, this aggressive | general has introduced, are making evident head-way. 
movement. The possession of the Servian fortresses, unim-| There is no fear of a great panslavistic movement against 
portant and all but useless as they are in a military and|the Gttoman rule. Some eighty millions of Slavonians people 
strategical point of view, is simply a question of life and|the earth from the Adriatic to the White Sea, and from the 
death for Turkey. As long as the flag of the Sultan flies! Elbe to Kamtschatka. But of these eighty millions more 
over the head of the Servians, he is regarded by all his sub-|than sixty live under the coutrol of the Czar, and in them is 
jects as their absolute master, however independent the local | centred both the heart and head of the mighty race. It is 
or municipal government may be. Forms are facts in the |almost unnecessary to say that at no time within the last 
East, and it is but a symbol which forms the chief distinction | fifty years were head and heart less inclincd to violent exer- 
between Mahomedan and Christian in the Turkish empire. | cise than at this hour. Before expanding farther over the 
The latter is not despised by the former on account of his| globe, the race has to work out a mighty problem within 
faith, but because he is rayah, that is, unarmed. itself, on the success or failure of which its whole future 
According to all appearances, these Belgrade troubles are | will depend. The self-emancipation movement now going 
but the signal of an imminent struggle between Slav and/on in Russia is infinitely more important to the welfare of 
Mussu!man on the old Danubian battle-field. For the} the eighty millions than all the conquests and victories which 
moment the Servians are in an uncommonly favourable | they ever made since they descended from the highlands of 
position for measuring their strength with the enemy.| Asia, seeking slawa or glory on the soil of Europe. 
Under the administration of its prese. ~~ler, Michael IIL, 
4 young prince of great energy and considerable talents, 
the country has made vast progress within the last few years ; 





PERMISSIVE TYRANNY. 


the uational income has risen enormously, and, for the first HOUSE of Commons ready to surrender an evening to 
time, the army has been completely organized. All the the gossip and personalities of Lord Robert Montagu 


former troops of Servia consisted of mere irregular levies,|grudged its time and attention to Mr. Lawson when, on 
assembled on the spur of the moment, and apt to disperse on | Friday week, he stepped forward as the apologist of the so- 
occasion as fast as collected. It was on the initiative of| called Permissive Bill. Most readers, we suspect, followed 
Prince Michael IIL., that the skuptschina, or national parlia- | the example set them by Members of Parliament, and of the 
ment, recently passed the first law for the establishment of | hundreds who chuckled over the comedy of errors caused by 
a standing army. The bill for the organization of a body of | Mr. Cowper's blunder, not more than five or six probably 
troops, consisting of 46,000 infantry, 2500 cavalry, and|paid any attention to the discussion commenced by the 
1200 artillery, was accepted by the representatives of the | Member for Carlisle, and terminated by Mr. Whalley. Tf, 
Servian people in September last, and though but nine months | however, the interest of a Parliamentary debate turned on 
have elapsed, it is said that the “national army ” is already |the importance of the matter under discussion, Mr. Lawson 
on a very respectable footing. The enthusiasm in the for-| would have commanded an attentive audience. The scheme 
mation of these troops is described as very great; ladies | which he advocated is in itself one of the most startling which 
depriving themselves of their jewellery to assist in the under- | has ever been brought before the consideration of Parliament. 
taking, and even children bringing their mites for the pur- | Under the curious misnomer of a Permissive Bill lies hid a 
chase of iron and gunpowder. The ladies altogether seem | plan of the most extensive legal despotism. Mr. Lawson, 
quite as zealous in the cause as the men, and rumour goes | indeed, brought forward no bill, but the measure to which 
so far as to represent the beauteous consort of Michael I1I.|he referred is elaborately prepared, drawn up with all the 
as one of the prime leaders in the movement. The lady,|forms of law, and needs but the sanction of Parliament 
Princess Julia, a scion of the famous house of Hunyadi, is |to take its place on the Statute Book. Though it consists 
suspected of strong liberal feelings, and said to be given to | of fourteen clauses, its gist and scope can be given in a few 
brilliant day-dreams about new empires and kingdoms on the | lines. Reciting in its preamble that it is right and expedient 
Danube. The female element at all times has been powerful |to confer upon ratepayers power to prohibit the common sale 
in the contest between the Cross and the Crescent. of intoxicating liquors, it enables the majority of any parish or 

Though the Servian troubles at present are but asa speck | township absolutely to forbid the sale of any drink which could 
on the political horizon of Europe, they appear already to | lead to intoxication within the limits of their jurisdiction, Pains 
cause great commotion in diplomatic circles. The Vienna land penalties of the severest kind are annexed to the violation 
papers announce the arrival of an envoy of the Emperor | of this law. Two clauses suffice to show its character. Section 
Napoleon at the capital of the Kaiser, supposed to be sent|10 makes “drunkards compellable to declare the place 
on the old tinkering business; and the probability of a new | where liquor has been obtained,” whilst Section 11 declares 
congress for another settlement of unsettled matters is |“ every person who shall sell any liquor in violation of this 
openly discussed. It is stated that both France and Austria) Act liable for all damages which may happen or result 
desire such a congress, that Russia and Prussia will very |therefrom.” This proposed statute is not the work of any 
probably acquiesce in it, and the only doubt is whether one theorist, but the calmly-adopted programme of a large 
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and not uninfluential body of Englishmen. The United King- 


dom Alliance have journals, agents, and a literature of their | 
own. Their leaders are armed with all the honesty and the vi- | 
gour of fanatical belief. They possess, moreover, the immense | 
advantage acquired by any body of men who attack, by means | 


so plain that the meanest intellect can understand their 
object, evils so immense that the most apathetie scepticism 
cannot deny their existence. Drunkenness is the most 
patent of all vices. <A glance at a gin-palace, or the perusal of 
a single police report, shows any one who can observe or 
feel the misery caused or fostered by the use of spirits ; and 
any association which aims at checking intoxication almost 
escapes criticism from the goodness of the work to which it 
has devoted its energies. But a love for truth compels us 
to protest at the threshold of our inquiry against some of 
the statements by which the Alliance seeks to add strength 
to opposition too strong in itself to need the defensive out- 
works of fallacy or exaggeration. Drunkenness is, we grant, 
a national vice and the source of crimes, but you cannot 
sum up the decalogue in the one precept—be sober—and 
when Dr. Lees teaches that saving the enormous expen- 
diture on drink at once furnishes a key “for unlocking the 
social difficulties of the nation,” or tells his readers that 
“the discussion of impracticable theories of population 
might be safely postponed for centuries ; and a 0 con- 
cerning hours of labour, emigration, pauperism, and crime 
receive a ready and natural solution—if the people would 
insist upon the removal of that which tempts them to this 
needless and profligate expenditure,” he gives a curious 
roof that a man of ability may be as much thrown off his 
vac by enthusiasm as by drink. The argument that be- 
cause all criminals are drunkards, all crime has its source in 
a dram, rests on the fallacious assumption that vices found in 
connexion must of necessity stand in the relation of cause 
and effect, and finds its practical refutation in the fact that 
no European population are more sober than the Neapolitan 
lazzarom. While, however, all candid observers must depre- 
cate the fanaticism which paints even the demon of drunk- 
enness in colours too black to be true, no one would dream 
of attacking a society engaged in a struggle with one of the 
curses which blight the prosperity of England for occasional 
exaggeration, or even for habitual unfairness towards oppo- 
nents. What merits attentive criticisin is the policy of legal 
interference by which the Alliance pursues its aims. 


| would be absolutely irresponsible if dwelling in the next 
hamlet. But, in truth, it is almost a waste cf labour to ex- 
amine the special provisions of a bill which does not com- 
mand the confidence of its own advocates. Every argument 
employed by the Alliance points to the necessity not of a 
parochial but of a national law, and one of the worst fea- 
,tures of the agitation, of which Mr. Lawson is the mouth- 
| piece, is the attempt to conciliate opponents by proposing 
ameasure which, if carried at all, could only be the first step 
‘towards an act which should suppress the traffic in liquor 
throughout the nation. A large body of Teetotalers have, 
| however, the moral boldness to denounce the futile hypocrisy 
of the Alliance, and demand the passing of a law for the 
whole empire. 

To men of this stamp, who know what they want, and 


speak out their wishes, is due at least the most unfeigned 


respect. The reasons of our opposition to their views shall 
be stated with honesty as plain-spoken as their own. Their 
view of law is in our opinion radically wrong. A nation, 
they argue, again and again, cannot act unfairly to itself, 
and therefore a national prohibition to sell — cannot be 
an injustice to the nation by which it is proclaimed. What 
they neglect to consider is that the so-called nation is, in 
matter of fact, nothing but the majority of the nation, and 
the proposition that a majority cannot oppress a minority is 
the worst and most dangerous of political errors. When 
to this fundamental mistake is added the kindred fault 
of believing that what individuals can do for themselves 
ought to be done for them by the force of law, that a man, 
for example, who is free to abstain from drink, has a right to 
demand that others shall give up their pleasures to save him 
from his vices, there are certain to arise proposals for laws 
such as those of which the tyranny and the futility have 
made the State of Mayne a byword. The proposals of the 
Alliance derive most of their importance from being a pro- 
minent type of a large number of schemes which are now much 
in vogue. To invoke the aid of the law is the instinctive 
desire of two classes who have little else incommon. The 
uneducated masses and over-educated philosophers, artizans, 
and doctrinaires, unionists and philanthropists, each believe 
that half the evils of the world would vanish at the command 
of Parliament, and it is an alarming sign of the times that 
philosophers are gradually indoctrinating the Js ye with 
a contempt for freedom. Recorder Hill propounds doctrines 





The true way to test the character of any proposed enact- 
ment is to picture what would be its results if given the 
force of law. If it should chance that the zeal and energy 
of Mr. Lawson and his supporters should at any time carry 
the Permissive Bill through Parliament, the statute would 
not remain a dead letter. It sounds well enough to say 
that no parish would adopt the law against its will, but any 
one who knows what an English country village really is, 
must be well aware that the votes of its ratepayers can often 
be as successfully managed as the tickets thrown into a 
French: ballot-box. A benevolent and serious, and therefore 
despotic, peer, a crotchety and energetic parson, can in 
many cases coerce parishioners who are tenants and | 
dependents. Suppose that these worthies adopt that 
peculiar form of teetotalist doctrine which sees no harm 
in the consumption of claret or port brought from the rich 
landowner’s private bin, and supplied by the most respect- 
able of wine merchants, but which considers the poor man’s 

lass of beer as the most deleterious of poisons—at once the 
, sow ai Bill comes into foree. The squire, the clergy- 
man, and the substantial farmer enforce with energy a rule 
which keeps labourers sober, and allows their betters to 
indulge in their customary potations. The inequality 
of the enactment would be of itself sufficient to damn | 
it, but its inequality is not its most flagrant fault. | 
Wherever the laws of the Alliance extend their sway | 
there will inevitably arise prosecutions, informers, and illicit | 
sale. The parishes which attempt to practise moral secession | 
from the rest of the country must support a body of police 
and custom-house officers of their own. To carry out the 
reform consistently, something like a passport system would 
be required. If parishioners were left the right of unrestricted 
movement Little Pedlington would gain nothing by adopt- 
ing the Permissive Bill as long as thirsty souls could enjoy 
the pleasures of drunkenness by stepping over to the public , 
houses of the neighbouring Eatanswill, The uniformity of, 
the law is perhaps too trifling a consideration to claim the at- 
tention of enthusiastic Teetotalers. But to any one whose 
love for temperance has not blinded his respect for justice, | 
there must seem something monstrous in a code which makes | 
aman in one village responsible for crimes for which he 


‘the historian of the Tudors. 


at Birmingham which logically lend support to schemes for 
legislative interference, such as those propounded by the 
Alliance, and it is with more amusement than astonishment 
that we see Dr. Lees refer, we know not with what fairness, 
to the aged associate of Scott and Jeffrey as an approver, if 
not a petron of his views. The world has groaned under 
tyrannies enough. Priests, mobs, and generals have each 
in turn sickened nations with despotism. But of all the 


‘tyrannies which can be conceived the worst is the rule of 


despotic philanthropists. The guillotine was set to work 
by a man whose humanity could not stomach capital punish- 
ment. 





OXFORD JUDGES, 

HE Chichele Professor of Modern History at Oxford is elected 
by a most august tribunal—the most august and probably the 

least competent that English institutions ever produced. The genius 
loci is represented by the Warden of All Souls, but with him are 
associated the most dignified personages in Church and State. The 
Primate pervades the judgment-seat with the mild and cautious 
piety of the Anglican episcopacy ; the Dean of the Court of Arches 
lends the aid of a judgment educated in all the subtleties of eccle- 
siastical law; the Lord Chancellor brings to the selection a mind 
well steeped in the precedents of English equity; and the Foreign 
Secretary contributes the experience of an enlarged political wisdom 
accustomed to adapt itself to institutions far removed in purpose 
and spirit from our own. Such and so august is the quintette 
which elects to the Chichele Professorship, and which has just 
selected Mr. Montagu Burrows for the Chichele Professor of 
Modern History at Oxford. There were a great many candidates 
of considerable mark, not only for historical capacity, but in some 
cases, at least, for original achievements. There was amongst 
them one historian of wide and deserved celebrity, Mr. J. A. Froude, 
There were at least four others whose 
publications have attracted notice and respect from scholars of no 
mean attainments, including the author of a standard work of 
admitted research and originality on English history—Mr. C. H. 
Pearson, Mr. W. Shirley, Mr. E. A. Freeman, and Mr. Church. 
‘These names include almost every shade of theological bias, and 
there were others of recognized historical abilities. But still, after, 
no doubt, carnest sifting of the names, and it may be even pious 
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prayers to be—we hope in no sinister sense—* prevented in all their 
doings” by a higher wisdom, such as we should expect from the 
worthy ecclesiastics among the judges, the lot which has leaped 
out from the urn is that of aman who, as far as we can make out, 
is conspicuous by the absence of all marked qualifications for the 
office, conspicuous by the presence of one very marked disqualifi- 
cation. 

We knew nothing whatever of the new Professor till the Zimes 
told us, on Monday last, that Mr. Montagu Burrows, of Magdalen 
Hall, had obtained “a first class in the final classical school at 
«the Michaelmas examination, 1856, a first class in the Law and 
Modern History school in the Easter examination, 1857, and was 
the author of a work upon Oxford studies.” The first two distine- 
tions prove that Mr. Burrows has, like a good many other men, pur- 
sued ancient and modern history to some purpose ; the work on Ox- 
ford studies we are afraid, from the examination we have given to it, 
shows that that purpose is very far from the purpose wise men would 
wish to see in one of the two recognized leaders of historical studies 
in Oxford. If, as we are disposed to suspect, the policy of the elec- 
tors, or of those who advised the electors, was to set off some 
counterbalancing influence to the wilful and erratic genius of the 
Regius Professor of Modern History, Mr. Goldwin Smith, we think 
they would have done better to yoke with him a man of something 
like equal, if differently directed enthusiasm, for pure historical inves- 
tigation. This is exactly what we are afraid there is no trace of in 
Mr. Montagu Burrows. 

We sent for Pass and Class, the work on Oxford studies alluded 
to, with a good deal of curiosity, expecting to find in it some show of 
justification for the high estimate formed by the electors of the 
merits of this unknown candidate. We find it a little manual of that 
peculiar species of advice to students which we confess has always ex- 
cited in us positive intellectual nausea, partly for the vapid common- 
places of tutorial exhortation—those academical equivalents for 
“ procrastination is the thief of time,” and other important observa- 
tions of the same class, which simply produce moral drowsiness in 
the advisee,—but mosily for that intolerable tendency to subordinate 
the purely intellectual ends of study to a successful examination, which 
is so apt to mark men who have trained others for the intellectual 
ring without any absorbing intellectual interest of their own. Whether 
this be Mr. Burrows’ own case we have no means of knowing; but 
Puss and Class is full of this petty “coaching” spirit. He frequently 
recals to our minds a former tutor of a kindred species who had 
studied so deeply the subject of turning a little knowledge to the 
most efficient account in university tests, that he compared D’Alem- 
bert himself depreciatingly with that greater successor who had first 
thrown one of that great mathematician’s demonstrations “into a 
form that could be written out for examinations.” The study of Pass 
and Class has deepened our impression that the Oxford Professorship 
has been thrown away,—decpened it into something very like a conyic- 
tion that it has been bestowed on one who thinks much more of the 
art of packing away available information in the mind with ease and 
rapidity, than of any purely intellectual study. We confess we read the 
following suggestion to students of Modern History with consider- 
able disgust: “ A study of those papers [the general paper set in the 
schools | will show how many opportunities are given for the display 
of any wider knowledge that a man may have picked up; art, archi- 
tecture, poctry, literature, political economy, and many other subjects 
for which different men may have special tastes, have their turn this 
way. ‘The first two or three chapters of ‘Hallam’s Literature of 
Modern Europe’ will be found useful in that particular department ; 
or for English literature ina more popular form, a book which is now 
much used in preparing for the Indian Examinations, ‘ Spalding’s 
History of English Literature ;’ and a knowledge of a subject so 
closcly connected with history as architecture is almost always en- 
couraged by the Papers. ‘ Mr. Parker’s Introduction to the Study of 
Gothic Architecture,’ just published, will be found a good general 
text-book. A man who has intelligently read Dante or Tasso will 
often have an advantage over one that has not, and it is needless to say 
that a thorough knowledge of Shakspeare, especially of the historical 
plays, will be quite certain to tell upon many parts of the Exvami- 
nation.” 

The sentences we have italicized might in our estimation almost 
have disqualified a man of some proved eminence in historical investi- 
gation for a leading post in any great University. The suggestion to 
get up your poetry well, in order that you may lug in apt little quota- 
tions to polish the style of your historical answers, is a direct exhorta- 
tion to one of those contemptible intellectual tricks that we can 
scarcely conceive compatible with a pure love of any study for its own 
sake. The student who gets this sort of shabby intellectual policy 
ingrained into him at the University is likely enough to be more in- 
jured by this premature initiation into professional dodges than 
benefited by the intellectual discipline of the place. When shall the 
simplicity of the intellect be safe if it be not safe during men’s col- 
lege years? Such a tone of mind as this species of counsel implies— 





and, in fact it pervades the book, though this is the least wrapt-up 
specimen of it we have seen—in a University professor, is apt to 
brush all the dew off the intellects of the young men who fall under 
his influence. The discipline of good steady work, whether for an 
interested or a disinterested purpose, is much; but it is not so much 
as half the advantage which University life holds out. If there be no 
genuine intellectual enthusiasm inspired there, no eager passion of dis- 
interested learning or thought, one of the greatest opportunities of 
life is lost. We know nothing so little likely to encourage study 
of this kind, so likely indeed to damp all impulse to it, as the tone 
so often adopted by the regular tutorial hack. If the Chichele 
Professor of History does not fill his students with some new ardour 
for historical investigation, the information he may impart to them 
would be as well, or better, imparted by text books and tutors. 
And how can we hope that any one will inspire such a spirit when 
we find him writing a book full of elaborate suggestions how to 
deploy your intellectual attainments so as to present the most im- 
posing front to the examiner ? 

Pass and Class, except showing this anxiously acquired command 
over the details of the various academical parade-days at Oxford, does 
not indicate anything else whatever, except a very “ safe” academical 
judgment. Mr. Burrows, when he does commit himself to a distinct 
intellectual éonviction of his own, is fond of the via media, He 
balances Aristotle against Plato in a series of the most empty plati- 
tudes. It is interesting to learn of Plato’s dialogues that “ of these 
immortal productions perhaps the most eminently useful will be the 
Philebus, Phaedrus, Phaedo, Meno, and Timaeus. . . . Isit toomuch 
to say of these that they exhibit, on the whole, if elegance of style 
and perfect art of composition are taken into account, the very highest 
result to which the human mind has yet attained ?”—which is nearly 
as safe as the saying of that Cumberland tax-gatherer, who so much 
startled Charles Lamb, by asserting that “ Shakspeare was a very 
clever man.” Mr. Burrows’ recommendations of philosophical guides 
are eminently safe, but a little compromising. He suggests men 
of all schools ; for commentators on Plato, Sewell, and Schleiermacher 
and Archer Butler; for moral philosophy besides the text books, 
Whewell, Dugald Stewart, Mackintosh, &c. In metaphysics he is 
rather cautious, and makes Mr. Mansel his fixed centre of oscillation, 
whom he represents as “generally unassailable ;” he cannot recom- 
mend Kant without also recommending the Mansel antidote; but he is 
cordial to Coleridge, and, indeed, as a general rule, balances the op- 
posite schools against each other with most confusing impartiality. 
We think in the philosophical department the see-saw counsels of 
Class and Pass seem likely to lead most men into a hopeless Slough 
of Despond. 

It is on practical questions, however, that Mr. Burrows’ advice 
is most anxiously poised. The question of Sunday work is a critical 
one. “ Cessation from the usual secular work is presumed. The ques- 
tion remains whether any part of the day should be used in preparing 
the Divinity required for the examinations.” This is, of course, “a 
very difficult question, since the best authorities have been found to 
differ upon it.” Accordingly, Mr. Burrows advances only a hesitating 
solution. ‘ J¢ is not easy to see why, if done in a reverent spirit, as 
opposed to the mere scholarly way of dealing with them, the Gospel 
should not be read in Greek as well as in English on that day, 
or the Old Testament studied with a view to remembering its facts.” 
This strikes us as an ingenious but transcendental solution. How 
to look at the Greck words, and construe accurately in “a reverent 
as opposed to the scholarly spirit,” is a problem we should find it 
hard to solve. Are you to shut up your book if you get too much 
interested in the detail of how the definite article is used, or catch 
yourself recalling how classical Greek would have used a different 
form of substantive? The recommendation to keep the scholarly 
spirit for week-days, and the reverent one for Sundays, strikes us as a 
little of the nature of that compromise in Cowper’s fanciful suit be- 
tween nose and eyes for the spectacles—that “ whenever the nose put 
the spectacles on,—by daylight or candle-light,—eyes should be shut.” 

We must say, in conclusion, that we have criticized the new 
Oxford appointment entirely ab extra, with no personal interest in 
and no personal knowledge of the University, and only that anxiety 
which all genuine Englishmen feel for their greatest academical 
school. Judging of the Chichele Professor of Modern History, as 
we only ean do, by what he has done and what he has not done, and 
comparing him with what many of his brother candidates have 
achieved, and the brilliant performances of one of them especially, 
we must say that the five judges appear to us to have made a dis- 
creditable appointment. 

“ Full oft ’tis seen 
Our mean secures us; and our mere defects 
Prove our commodities.” 

But such should not be the ease at Oxford. The principle which 
governs a Presidential caucus in the United States elections—that 
the most insignificant mediocrity wins—is not exactly the principle 
which we wish to see applied to the choice of intellectual leaders at 
our most distinguished University. 
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THE SCIENCE OF KILLING. 

N the eastern annexe of the International Exhibition a very 

enthusiastic man of Kent shows a number of scythes, reaping- 
hooks, and ploughs, made, as the inscription says, “from swords and 
spears picked up on the field of battle.” The sight seems to have 
delighted the hearts of the members of the Peace Society, to the 
extent of bringing forth a manifesto from the secretary, designating 
the show as a “ literal fulfilment of prophecy,” namely, of Isaiah’s 
famous words, “ They shall beat their swords into ploughshares, and 
their spears into pruning-hooks ; nation shall not lift up sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn war any more.” Alas, for the pro- 
phecy and for the secretary of the Peace Society! But a hundred 
yards south from the Kentishman’s pretty little show is another, by 
Lancashire men, of such formidable dimensions as utterly to destroy 
its effects. Not one visitor in a thousand notices the sword-plough- 
shares, but every man, woman, and child stops before the gigantic 
* Armstrong trophy,” which fills a place of honour in the eastern 
nave, and is surrounded from morn to night by scrutinizing admirers. 
At the International Exhibition of 1851 the manufacture of weapons 
of war was almost unrepresented, and was very near being totally 
excluded, owing to the influence exercised by Messrs. Cobden and 
Bright. Things have so far changed, after cleven years, that in 
the present international show the implements for killing form a 
class by themselves, exceedingly large and varied, and honoured by 
the presence of such distinguished exhibitors as her Majesty’s 
Seerctary of State for War. Evidently the world’s progress is 
going away from, rather than towards Isaiah. 

The extraordinary show of ordnance and small-arms which forms so 
conspicuous a part of the Kensington fair must be owing, to a great 
extent, to the political excitement of our days, for there is very 
little that is absolutely new displayed in this department. The only 
things which can lay a claim to novelty are Krupp’s and Bessemer’s steel 
guns, and here it is not the article itself, but the employment of 
a new material in which the inventive faculty is displayed. As 
to the famous Armstrong ordnance, the trophy of which in the Exhi- 
bition is the cynosure of all beholders, it is merely an enlarged and 
improved form of a long-known weapon, the principle of which is as 
old as gunpowder. ‘There is in the arsenal of St. Petersburg a 
breech-loading gun, about five feet long, and nearly three inches in 
diameter, which was rifled, in the year 1615, in nine grooves, very much 
like the cannon of Sir W. G. Armstrong; and in the Musée d’Ar- 
tillerie, at Paris, are several other pieces of rifled cannon nearly as 
old. An Elector of Brandenburg experimented against his subjects with 
a gun rifled in thirteen grooves, still to be scen at Berlin, in the year 
1661 ; and a few years later the warlike citizens of Nuremberg set 
to forging rifled cannon for themselves in considerable quantity. The 
elliptical bore also was known in Germany in the seventeenth century, 
at which period the Swiss likewise possessed already small rifled 
pieces, very useful for killing Austrians. Thousands of ingenious 
mortals, from that time up to the present period, tried to perfect 
the rifled ordnance, and to get it generally adopted; but failed, 
partly on account of mechanical difficulties, but chiefly because the 
thing was too expensive. War taxes not having been yet invented, 
and war budgets being entirely unknown, the art of men-killing had 
to be done cheap, and with as simple instruments as possible. A 
big bit of iron, with a hole in it, manufactured at a trifle of labour 
and expense, was thought sufficient for all purposes, and the modern 
plan of spending as much on a single battery as on the maintenance 
of an army for a month was never dreamt of. As late as 1836, 
when Captain Montigny, of Brussels, proposed to Czar Nicholas his 
newly-invented breech-loading gun, held to be a model of perfection 
up to the present time, the Russian Government rejected it on account 
of its expensiveness. Though his Imperial Majesty himself was 
greatly in favour of the new killing apparatus, the official commission, 
under the presidency of General Samarakoff, thought it a shame to 
spend large sums on mere metal, when living instruments of war 
might be had for next to nothing, and accordingly declined 
the plan. Montigny ji/s came over to this country with his father’s 
scheme in his pocket, but was no more successful, the timid Whig 
ministry of the time fearing the Manchester party in the discussion of 
the estimates. It was only gradually, in beautiful up-hill march, that 
bashful Chancellors of the Exchequer were brought to face the new 
necessities. With the accession of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, ci- 
devant captain of artillery in the Swiss militia, there began a charm- 
ing game of international competition in artillery matters, and the 
actual upshot of the matter is now visible in the Armstrong trophy at 
the Exhibition, as well as other less admired trophies known only to 
British taxpayers. It is a game at long bowls which must be played 
out somehow or other, to be won at the end by the party with the 
greatest patience and the deepest purse. 

What is the most noticeable in the gun trophy at the Exhibition, 
and evidently the distinguishing point between ancient and modern 
ordnance, is the wonderful mechanical perfection of all the parts. 
Every piece is finished like a watch, and seems as fit to be in a lady’s 


drawing room as behind the bulwarks of a ship or a fortress. This 
beauty and excellence of workmanship extends to the most minute 
details, and is no doubt due to the guiding principle in the matter, 
that of doing things “regardless of expense.” Of course, fifty 
years ago all the moncy in the world would have been unable to create 
such a trophy of arms as that now shown by her Majesty’s Seere- 
tary of State for War, which is the result at once of large capital and 
largely improved machinery. The power of steam only could turn and 
forge, and freely handle such gigantic masses of metal as those used for 
Whitworth and Armstrong guns; and here, as in other branches of mo- 
dern manufacture, the great prime mover takes up the thread dropped. 
by human hands. In the largest description of monster ordnance, in- 
dividual skill almost disappears before the combined action of me- 
chanical appliances. There is a gun at the Exhibition, made by the 
Mersey Iron and Steel Company, which is no less than twelve feet 
long, eighteen inches wide at the muzzle, and weighing ten tons, 
which has been almost entirely made by machinery, including the 
rifling of twelve shallow grooves. This iron volcano is to throw 
loaded shells weighing more than two thousand pounds, which must 
needs break into splinters any kind of ship armour yet made. It is 
satisfactory to know that this is really the biggest gun manufactured 
up to the present time, various transatlantic schemes of vastly 
greater conception being still in the state of “notions.” Other ex- 
hibitors, however, are not far behind the Mersey Company. Herr 
Krupp, of Essen, shows a little gun weighing nine tons, consisting 
of a single mass of cast steel, and by far the largest cannon ever 
made of this new material. The bore, however, has not been rifled, 
nor is the whole more than rough-turned, being intended apparently 
only to give an idea of the sort of whistles the learned Westphalian 
ironmaster intends preparing for the battle music of the future. 
Besides this nine-ton gun, Herr Krupp has put together a trophy of 
various hundred-pounders, sixty-pounders, and forty-pounders, all 
clearly fit to grind any quantity of organic or inorganic matter into 
impalpable dust. Mr. Bessemer also shows some of his own steel 
guns, but of considerably lesser size, intended only for twenty-four 
pound shot. The Armstrong guns exhibited by Sir G. C. Lewis and 
the Elswick Ordnance Committee are neither of them very large 
compared with Krupp’s and the Mersey monsters; but they are 
rather more interesting as showing the whole process of manufacture, 
and the results hitherto obtained with the perfected weapon. The 
coils are displayed exactly as laid up by the coiling machine, before 
welding, while other tubes are shown turned and bored through their 
whole length, A tolerably clear idea of the immense power of the 
machinery employed in these various processes is given in the Exhibi- 
tion of a wrought iron shaving, just as it came from the gun-lathe, which 
is no less than four hundred and thirty feet long in the coil, while its 
calculated length, if unwound, is about fifteen hundred feet. Attached 
to this “ shaving” is a printed notice, signed John Anderson, in which 
the public are respectfully asked whether they think there is a longer 
shaving in existence. It is too bad, thus to sneer at the British tax- 
payer, oh John Anderson, my Jo. 

The average ranges obtained with the Whitworth and Armstrong 
guns, according to the report of the Ordnance Select Committee, vary 
from two thousand to five thousand yards. With a Whitworth 
twelve-pounder the average range, at twenty degrees elevation, is 
seven thousand yards, and, at thirty-five degrees, ten thousand yards, 
or nearly six statute miles. One of Whitworth’s seventy-pounders 
sent its flat-headed shot clean through the iron sides of the Trusty, at 
the Nore ; a feat which was imitated afterwards by a hundred-and- 
fifty-pounder Armstrong at Shoeburyness. The Trusty, it will be 
remembered, had a coat of metal four and a half inches thick, with a 
solid under-clothing of British oak, yet was pierced as easily as if she 
had been a mere earthenware pitcher. If such things are done by 
seventy-pounders, what must not the Mersey and Essen two-thousand- 
pounders accomplish when once fairly brought into play. The least that 
can be expected from them is that they will sink such cockleshells as 
the Warrior and the Black Prince right to the bottom, and puta 
clear extinguisher upon everything they meet with in the world, from 
granite-lined Russian forts down to Dutch brick walls. With ever- 
expanding machinery, and the slave power of steam at absolute com- 
mand, there actually seems to be no limit to the size and weight of 
cannon and of shot. It is only a few years since this artillery com- 
petition has set in among the leading European nations, and 
already the fruits are astonishing to behold, even in the very frag- 
mentary shape in which they show in this International Exhibition. 
Large as is the space given up in Captain Fowke’s shed to the dis- 
play of arms, there are in reality only two nations represented in the 
science of killing, namely, Great Britain and Prussia, the latter by 
Herr Krupp alone. The immense experiments in the same line which 
have been going on for many years in France, Russia, Austria, and 
other countries are invisible at Kensington, as much as the diplomatic 
shuttles which are weaving to and fro between these countries, and 
which will one day bring the mighty ordnance apparatus into active ope- 
ration. It is remarkable, indeed, that the great continental Powers 








have kept so completely aloof from the gun-trophy field at the Exhi- 
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bition, and that not one of them has thought fit to imitate the example 
of our own Minister of War. Though Napoleon III. has been forging 
canons rayés these thirteen years, France only exhibits duck-guas and 
fancy pistols, with a sprinkling of fowling-pieces, and a well-assorted 
collection of leather sword-sheaths. From Austria, at the present 
moment one immense camp, there is nothing but small shot, a few 
lacquered swords, and a sportsman’s outfit. But most curious of all 
are the contributions of the Czar’s realm, where certainly the light 
of war is not hidden under a bushel. St. Petersburg sends a single 
revolver, Tiflis a fowling-piece, Alexandropol a child’s dagger, and 
the commander of Bashkir militia at Orenburg an innocent wooden 
cross-bow, with ornamental arrows. The Czar himself forwards from 
the Zlatoust crown armour factory some polished cast-steel breast- 
plates, swords, and scythes. Truly, this is coming round to the pro- 
phet Isaiah. 

Even otherwise, /es ertrémes se touchent. It is anything but a 
paradox that with all the immense stores of artillery now heaped in 
the arsenals of the European nations the world is nearer universal 
peace than ever it was in the annals of mankind. It is the 
inevitable result to which two-thousand-pounders and six-mile guns 
must lead. As the most atrocious wars with which the globe has 
been afflicted have been fought without destructive ordnance, by a 
mere hand-to-hand combat, and gradual grinding-up of the living in- 
struments of battle, so the shortest contests between nations have 
been those in which scientific appliances of killing have at once 
decided the contest, without possibility of appeal. Perhaps the 
most awful struggle recorded in history was the Thirty Years’ War 
which devastated Central Europe to such an extent that many towns 
and villages entirely disappeared from the face of the earth, leaving 
thousands of square miles of the most fertile land without a single 
inhabitant, and changing even the cats and dogs into animals of prey, 
hovering through the forests in search of food. This dreadful state 
of things was the result of the prolonged fury with which a mere 
handful of men ripped up each other's entrails in ever renewed strife. 
Neither Wallenstein, nor Gustavus Adolphus, nor any of the other 
generals had at any period more than an army of forty thousand men 
under their command, with little or no artillery. Unable to decide 
the fate of war either way, these small bodies of infantry kept on 
fighting like tigers, and only gave way in utter exhaustion after 
death, famine, and desolation had made further killing utterly im- 
possible. The woes of the Thirty Years’ War are still felt in 
Germany, and its traces remain in the name of many a lonely cottage 
on barren heath, pointing to the site of a flourishing town of old. 
How different the effects of another great but short struggle of 
modern times, the only one in which the science of gunnery has been 
partly brought into use! At Magenta and Solferino, the canon rayé 
put all tiger-fighting entirely out of the question, sweeping the field 
like a hailstorm, and managing matters like Jove with his thunder- 
bolt. Another ten years, with bigger Armstrongs, Whitworths, and 
canons rayés, must needs shorten the duration of international 
struggles still more, making them scientific duels, instead of engage- 
ments of brute force. Very sanguinary wars there still may be ; but 
very long wars appear impossible. Humanity will be spared the 
unspeakable affliction of another thirty years’ carnage. Taking all 
things together, therefore, the secretary of the Peace Society seems 
a short-sighted man not to send his missives of congratulation into 
the Lancashire camp as well as that of the little man of Kent, who 
has tried his hand at “literal fulfilment of prophecy.” It seems not 
at all unlikely that, in a less literal yet more practical sense, Isaiah 
will be fulfilled by Armstrong. 





ROME AND MEXICO. 
[From our Srecrat CorresronpDent. | 
Ist July, 1862. 
I nave it from very good hands that, in one of the last Cabinet 
Councils, eight ministers out of ten having declared against holding 
Rome any longer, but the opinion expressed by Napoleon was de- 
cidedly in favour of the protracted occupation of the Eternal City. 

No wonder. Never will the Italians be bound in close union, so 
long as Rome is not made the link of the different parts, and their 
centre. This is felt by every one, has been said by every one. 
Rome is, by its geographical position, its intrinsic power, and the 
unparalleled majesty of its historical associations, the only Italian 
city around which all the various provinces of Italy can be grouped, 
without giving rise to those local jealousies which are sure to set in, 
sooner or later, between such towns, for example, as Turin and Flo- 
rence, Florence and Naples. Moreover, how could the Italian revo- 
lution be safe, when incessantly threatened by Rome, should Rome 
remain the inviolable stronghold of despotism and the unassailable 
den of Popery ? 

Well, this is the very reason why Napoleon is unwilling to leave 
hold of Rome. His intervention in Italy had no other object than to 
make French influence prevalent in those quarters. But he never 
dreamt of anything else. It was the leading maxim of Napoleon I. 
that the sine gud non condition of his being enabled to rule France 
despotically was despotically to rule Europe. Nor is Napoleon ILI. 
the man to overlook the importance of this most essential part of the 








Napoleonic system. Now, mind how the case stands. When, in 1815, 
almost all the Governments of Europe coalesced against France, and 
concurred in framing the celebrated treaties, the avowed object of 
which was to imprison the French nation between insurmountable 
barriers, the kingdom of Sardinia was constituted precisely with a view 
to raise, south of Europe, one of these barriers, and thus to put a check 
upon the continental influence of a nation supposed to be tormented 
by reckless ambition. If a mighty kingdom be substituted as a barrier 
against France for the little kingdom of Piedmont, is it not self-evi- 
dent that this will amount to the realization on a vast seale of the 
anti-French idea in which those treaties of 1815 originated, which 
it is the boast of Napoleon ILI. to have cancelled? Such a result 
is one which the nephew could not accept without repudiating the 
policy of the uncle, and without shaking to its very foundations the 
whole fabric of Neapoleonic grandeur. Besides, France being at 
present under a despotic Government, it is obvious that her ruler, 
from the selfish point of view of the maintenance of his power, is 
deeply interested in thwarting the formation, south of France, of an- 
other power nearly equal to his, and so hedged round with free insti- 
tutions as to be open to the temptation of counteracting, on the Con- 
tinent, the influence exerted in behalf of despotism by the Imperial 
policy. . 

Fortunately, these are not the views entertained by the French 

Liberal party, which really represents the genius of France, and com- 

rises the greater portion both of her courage and of her principle. 
Not a few amongst the Orleanists and all the republicans, without in 
any way blinding themselves to the fact that the expansive force of the 
French Government might, to a certain degree, be kept within bounds, 
by the establishment of a powerful neighbouring State, are far from 
deprecating a result of this kind. They do not think it likely that a 
policy of restless encroachment would add much to the happiness of 
their country. They do not think that its true grandeur can be either 
safely or honourably made to depend on a policy of oppressive inter- 
meddling in other people’s business. Moreover, much as they love 
their country, they do not love it more than justice, they do not love 
it more than liberty. On the continent of Europe the predominance 
of the principle of despotism is overwhelming, represented and sup- 
ported as it is by the Governments of Russia, Germany, and France, 
whilst the principle of liberty is backed—Ltaly being set aside—by no 
other countries than Belgium and Switzerland, #.¢. by countries so 
weak as almost to live on sufferance, under a constant fear of being, 
some fine morning, swallowed up by their ambitious neighbour. Here 
is the link which, in the opinion of the French Liberal party, connects 
the unity of Italy with the great cause of European freedom ; here is 
the reason which renders it of paramount importance to them that 
Italy should be free “from the Alps to the Adriatic ;” and here is also 
the reason why Napoleon, after having uttered these very words with 
his usual want of foresight, hastened to recant them at Villafranca, 
when the universal uprising of the Italian patriots made him aware of 
his mistake. However, the thing is now more than half done, and it 
is rather too late to try to undo it. There is in the logical concate- 
nation of events a mysterious force which no man’s will, no despot’s 
will, is able to baflle, still less to subdue. Napoleon may spin out the 
solution of the problem; but he will find to his cost that it is easier 
to let loose than to stem a torrent. 

A letter sent from Rome by a friend of mine, than whom no man 
is more thoroughly acquainted with the affairs of Italy, states that 
the following are the propositions which M. de la Valette has been 
instructed to bring woiee the Pope’s consideration : 

Should the Emperor of the French formally engage to secure the 
Pope the possession of Rome will this be hen sufficient ? In 
order to adjust matters in that way the Emperor of the French is 
ready, either to enter directly on a negotiation with Italy, or to 
call a congress of the Catholic Powers. Which of these two 
modes of proceeding does the Pope desire the Emperor should adopt ? 
But the offer seems to have met with a flat refusal. The language 
held on the occasion by the Pope and his advisers could not fail to 
be in keeping with the well-known policy of xox possumus, and may 
be thus summed up: “ It is impossible for us to come to an under- 
standing with the King of Piedmont so long as he keeps back what 
he took away from us. We are certainly anxious that you should pre- 
vent the King of Piedmont from proceeding any further, and we will 
thank you for it, and also for calling a congress. But if the intended 
congress is to sanction what has already been accomplished, and to 
do nothing beyond securing us the possession of Rome, we feel bound 
to protest beforehand against any such conclusion—vox possumus. 

So, however great the reluctance of Napoleon to restore Rome to 
Italy—a body without a head at present—the obstinacy of the Pope 
on the one hand, and the growing dissatisfaction of the Italians on the 
other, may force upon him a decision quite at variance with his par- 
ticular designs. 

But what would be the consequence of his making up his mind to 
abandon the Pope? That the Papacy will find warm supporters all 
over the Catholic world is not to be doubted. Not only does Francis 
IT. remain in Rome together with his mother and brothers, but 
his opinion, loudly expressed, appears to be that all the dethroned 
princes ought to gather round the Pope. Queen Isabella is said to 
1ave sent the Holy Father, as a pledge of her filial affection, a blank 
cheque to be filled by himself, requesting him at the same time to 
write down no less a sum than one hundred thousand piastres—a 
piece of devotional liberality which Cardinal Antonelli is, of course, 
never tired of extolling to the skies. In my last letter I endeavoured to 
convey to you a correct idea of the welcome reception given to the 
te bishops on their return from Rome. The Austrian bishops 
have assuredly a right to be greeted in the same fashion; and so they 
have been, if my information is to be trusted. Well might Napoleon 
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say, “This is more than a struggle against the French clergy ; it is 
a struggle against the whole Catholic world.” Even Protestant 
Prussia and schismatic Russia seem to concur in thinking that the 
independence of the Pope, as secured by his temporal power, has 
ma to do with the preservation of the peace of Europe, and they 
will not unconditionally acknowledge the new kingdom of Italy. 
The consequence is, that although the fate of the Papacy is sealed, 
the question is one fraught with difficulties, more especially in refer- 
ence to the maintenance of the Empire. 

Napoleon most distinctly remembers the day on which those same 
priests who had so piously blessed the trees of liberty at the time of 
the Provisional Government, came forward to bless the coup d'état or 
crime d'état of December—which they did with their feet in the 
blood, still reeking, of murdered citizens; he knows well enough 
how effectually they have bolstered him up in his usurpation, and 
how he requited their services at Solferino, and how easily in priestly 
hearts love is turned into gall. What would happen were the French 
soldiers withdrawn from Rome? Would not the irritation of the 
clergy be brought toaclimax? Would not the sparks be fanned 
into flame? Would not all this tell sadly on the result of the coming 
elections ? 

So keenly are Napoleon and his advisers alive to the danger, so im- 
portant is it to them that the elections should take place whilst the 
clergy have yet, as regards the Pope, something to fear and something 
to hope for, that well-informed persons look upon the impending dis- 
solution of the Corps Legislatif as a step absolutely unavoidable. 
But their impression is that it will burst like a bomb, so that the 
Government’s opponents should not be allowed, for making ready, as 
much as an hour beyond the twenty days strictly required by law. 

In the mean time discontent is growing every day more threaten- 
ing. There is not a man worth the name in France but is sick of 
programmes unfulfilled, sick of promises unkept, sick of histrionic 
exhibitions and barren victories. Within the oflicial pale and in the 
surrounding regions corruption is so rampant, so barefaced, that 
even M. Dupin blushes. The recent acquittal of Mirés has been de- 
nounced by him as an unheard-of scandal; the Court of Douay has 
been by him defined insultingly, “The hope of the hopeless.” He is 
reported to have exclaimed, in a fit of indignation, “ Will a golden 
mask be in the political riddles of French history what the iron mask 
was in its political mysteries ?” The verdict cannot, however, be 
reversed, so far as Mirés is concerned, because the Court of Cassa- 
tion was applied to, on this occasion, “in the interest of the law” 
only, as French lawyers have it. The triumphant financier may, 
therefore, go on rubbing his hands, laughing at the impotent vitupe- 
ration, and saying, in the words of that Roman emperor whose 
statues were dragged about in the mire, “They do me no harm.” 
But is not a government in harm’s way, the most influential sup- 
porters of which are known to foster immoral speculations and to de- 
grade industry into gambling ? 

I need not say that amongst the various causes of discontent the 
expedition of Mexico stands uppermost. Nor has the tide of public 
opinion been turned by the speech which M. Billault delivered on 
Thursday last in vindication of the imperial policy—a speech teem- 
ing with contradictory statements, distorted facts, and sweeping as- 
sertions. In an assembly like the Corps Legislatif, whose servile 
enthusiasm has been properly trained, there are always men ready to 
applaud any platitude a minister is apt to blunder out. So the 
Moniteur is right in saying that the harangue of M. Billault met with 
the unqualified approval of the Emperor’s nominees. But very dif- 
ferent, indeed, was the sentence passed upon it out of doors. It is 
very well for men of M. Billault’s stamp and character to speak of 
the French flag to be hoisted on high summits, and of the Wrench 
flag to be avenged, and of war at any price whenever the honour of 
the French flag is at stake. In the opinion of all upright men—and 
their species is not yet extinct in my country, thank God !—the 
honour of the French flag cannot possibly be where justice is not. 
The duty incumbent upon M. Billault was, therefore, to prove, above 
all, that the French soldiers were now fighting, beyond the seas, in a 
just cause; and this the orator failed entirely to prove. Of the 
various charges which were eloquently, though somewhat tamely, 
brought against the Government by M. Jules Favre, none was more 
serious than the one connected with the Jecker claim. In a de- 
spatch of Sir Charles Wyke, dated January 19, 1862, this claim is 
explained as follows : 

“ When the Miramon Government were on their last legs, and 
totally penniless, the house of Jecker lent them 750,000 dollars, and 
porn in return for the advance bonds to be payable at some 
future period to the amount of 15,000,000 dollars. Shortly after 
this outrageous proceeding Miramon was upset, and suceceded by 
his rival Juarez. Juarez was then called on by M. Jecker, who 
was under French protection, to pay the above-named enormous sum, 
on the plea that. one Government must be held responsible for the 
acts nl obligations of the other. Juarez refused to do so, and in 
this resolution was supported by the opinion of all impartial people 
in Mexico. I have always understood that his Government was willing 
to repay the original sum lent of 750,000 dollars, with five per cent. 
interest thereon, but repudiated the idea of their being liable for the 
15,000,000 dollars. I need hardly say that such terms as these could 
never have been accepted.”* 


Are these the demands which the French Government think 
oo sage am we in enforcing. Do those ministers form a correct 
estimate of the honour of the French flag who compel French 


soldiers to fight the battles of Shylock ? 





* Correspondence relating to the affairs in Mexico, part ii. pp. 20-21. 





“Why this bond is forfeit, 
And lawfully by this the Jew may claim 
A pound of flesh, to be by him cut off 
Nearest the merchant’s heart.” 

As to the real object of the expedition to Mexico the speech of 
M. Billault is remarkable for its oracular obscurity, and betrays a 
strange fluctuation of ideas. From one passage we may infer that 
the redress of certain wrongs is the thing aimed at; in another 
passage we are told that the perjured Government of Juarez—mark 
the word “ perjured””—must vanish at the approach of France, and 
be blown away with a puff. 

The fact is, that Napoleon seems to have, at last, discovered that 
he has gone in that business a little beyond his depth—that there is 
no harvest to reap but a mournful one in the land of the yellow fever 
—that the cut-throats of the Church faction in Mexico, Marquez and 
his associates, cannot without dishonour be palmed upon French 
soldiers as companions in arms—that an expedition blessed by the 
Padre Miranda, and exactly modelled on the invasion of Spain by the 
Duke d’Angouléme, is not one of those crusades in which France 
grudges neither her money nor her blood—in fine, that there was not 
a shadow of truth in the reports which had represented the Mexicans 
ready to get rid of the Juarez Government, to fling open the gates of 
their cities to the French, and to hail them as deliverers. 

Had Napoleon been a far-seeing statesman, and not a political 
gambler, he would not have plunged headforemost into an enter- 
prise which is now a blank look-out for him; he would have per- 
ceived what did not escape the much less cried up perspicacity 
of Earl Russell, and would not have been so easily gulled by the 
self-flattering and self-interested misrepresentations of General 
Almonte. How striking, how humiliating the confession contained 
in the following order of the day which the Moniteur itself has 
published, as having been addressed by General Lorencez to his 
troops: “You have been told over and over again that Puebla 
called you, that you would be welcomed there enthusiastically, 
that flowers would actually be rained upon you. It was on the 
strength of those ¢reacherous promises that we went straight to 
Puebla!” 

Be this as it may, the Emperor is now acquainted with the 
true state of things in Mexico. Whether he will bring himself to 
retrace his step of remaining isto be seen. He will, if rumour is to 
be credited. And why not? It is beyond doubt that, on the 18th 
of May, the Mexican general, Tapia, was cut to pieces by the 
French, whilst endeavouring to prevent their junction with 2000 
troops, commanded by Marquez. ‘The official report of General 
Lorencez states that this victory was achieved by a battalion of the 
99th Regiment of the line, who threw themselves upon the enemy 
with such vigour that they captured a flag and dispersed the Mexican 
army, thus compelling the surrender of 800 foot soldiers and 400 
horsemen. It is further stated in the report that the Mexicans 
lost from 100 to 150 killed, and 250 wounded, the loss of the 
battalion consisting only of 2 men killed and 26 wounded. 

Such being the case, the pride of France has ceased to be com- 
mitted to the continuation of the struggle. The danger of damag- 
ing the reputation of the French army can no longer be urged as 
an argument against the sober counsels of wisdom and justice. To 
treat. can no longer be misconstrued into an act of iene. The 
check of the 5th of May is-sufliciently avenged, and no more expia- 
tory victims are wanted to appease the anger of this irritable god: 
military honour. A Freeman. 





THE NEW ENGLAND ABOLITIONISTS. 
[From our Srectan Corresronpent. | 
Boston, 17th June. 
For the moment there is a strange lull in the war, and war polities. 
Every day, every hour almost, we are expecting to learn the fall of 
Richmond. But then we have been expecting so long, waiting for 
so many weeks, which seem like months, that the national hopes, 
though unwavering, are not very vivid. Even the New York papers 
are, for the moment, at their wits’ end to produce sensation para- 
graphs, and content themselves with el statements that “a 
gentleman of intelligence, recently returned from Richmond, is con- 
vineed that McClellan’s plans must be crowned with ultimate 
success.” The patience, by the way, with which the American 
people await McClellan’s action, is a remarkable trait in the national 
character. With the exception of the New York and the Chicago 
Tribunes, there is not a paper of any eminence in the North which 
is openly hostile to him. With ten times the provocation there is 
not one tithe of the invective poured by the American press on 
General McClellan for his apparent inactivity, as was heaped upon 
Lord Raglan by our own newspapers for the delay in his Crimean 
tactics. When I first came to this country J thought it impossible 
that popular impatience under a democratic government could allow 
General McClellan a much longer lease of power, unless he justified 
his claims by some brilliant action. Further experience has shown 
me that I undervalued the good sense of the people. There is no 
great enthusiasm about McClellan, It is impossible as yet there 
should be any. There is a growing conviction that the General 
Commanding-in-Chief is not strong enough for his post. An old 
democrat, and a political partizan of McClellan’s, in speaking to me 
a day or two ago about his military ability, remarked to me, “If 
McClellan was a great general we should not be all discussing a year 
after his appointment whether he was one or not.” This impression 
seems to me to be the prevailing one, and yet there is no public out- 
ery for his recal. The broad sense of the matter is, that to remove 
McClellan at this moment, in the midst of the campaign and in front 
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of the enemy, would be so great an evil that it would only be wise | change came 


to incur it if it was clear that the general was not only relatively but 
positively incapable. There is no evidence as yet that this is so; 
and, therefore, the people are content to wait. Possibly it may seem 
a paradox to an English reader to talk of the patience of popular 
government. I can only say, without entering on a theoretical dis- 
cussion, that, taken as a whole, the self-restraint, the moderation, and 
the patience of the American people in the conduct of this people’s 
war, are in themselves facts worth dwelling on. 

One circumstance, which I believe has contributed mainly to keep 
McClellan in power, has been the vehemence with which the Aboli- 
tionist party has attacked him. It is not that MeClellan is popular 
with the vast majority of the North decaxse he is a pro-slavery 
general, but that there is a popular conviction that the attacks made 
upon him are due rather to his politics than to his strategy, and, 
therefore, these attacks have fallen comparatively harmless. Indeed, 
the position of McClellan throws considerable light on the active 
want of strength of the abolition party. 

The truth is, that the anti-slavery party has, as it were, two creeds, 
the exoteric and the esoteric. According to the former, the popular 
faith, slavery is a great evil, a calamity to any country which sieete 
it, and like every other national evil, like intemperance, or gambling, 
or immorality, should be checked, as far as possible, by legislation, and 
still more by the force of public opinion, but, above all, should in no 
way be promoted by any act of government. This is substantially the 
Republican creed, and, owing in a great measure to the exertions of 
the Abolitionists, this Republican creed is becoming rapidly the creed 
of the North. But amongst themselves the Abolitionists, purs e¢ 
simples, have an esoteric creed more logical, perhaps, but less accom- 
modating. With them slavery is an absolute sin, not a misfortune, 
but a crime. Slavery being in itself a crime, the nation is bound to 
suppress it at all costs and all dangers, and if that should be impossible 
the nation has no choice but to put away the accursed thing, and to 
renounce all partnership in the profits of crime. This esoteric creed 
is held by a very smali and, I suspect, at this moment a decreasing 
party. 

New England is the head-quarters of the Abolitionists, and yet the 
outward evidences of their power, 1 might almost say of their exist- 
ence, are very few. In all Boston, with its shoals of papers, there is 
not one Abolition daily newspaper. The Cowrier reprints every 
morning the resolution passed by the House of Representatives, with 
a view of averting Secession in February, 1561. “‘ That neither the 
Federal Government, nor the people or governments of the non-slave- 
holding States, have a purpose or a constitutional right to legislate 
upon or interfere with slavery in any of the States of the Union.” 
From this text the Cowrier preaches regularly against the Aboli- 
tionists. The Boston Herald of this morning, a halfpenny paper, 
which has a large popular circulation, is still more anti-Abolitionist. 
In this morning’s edition I find in the leading article, that “the 
gradual emancipation project of President Lincoln meets with no 
favour, and is not acceptable to even the Border Slave States. Eman- 
cipation, as advocated by Mr. Sumner and others, is condemned by 
al the States South, and* by one-half of the public in the Free 
States.” 

In a recent number of the Post, a moderate Republican paper, I 
read that “the people everywhere ought to insist that partizanship 
shall stop, and that Congress shall co-operate with the President in 
the one simple object to restore the National authority.” The Boston 
Journal, the Traveller, and the Transcript, approach very nearly to 
Mr. Bright’s ideal newspapers, seldom trouble their readers with 
leading articles, und when they do, carefully avoid such subjects as 
abolition, on which there is likely to be much difference of opinion. 
The Advertiser is the most friendly of the Boston newspapers to the 
abolition cause, though its friendliness is rather of a passive kind, 
and consists in abstaining from attack. A paper, as outspoken as 
the New York Tribune on the subject of slavery, does not exist in 
Boston, and though Governor Andrews, and Messrs. Sumner and 
Wilson, the Senators of Massachusetts, are pronounced anti-slavery 
men, there is not a leading newspaper in Massachusetts which sup- 
ports the Abolitionists as a party. The official organ of the anti- 
slavery public in New England is the Liberator, a weekly Boston 
newspaper of which Lloyd Garrison is editor. 1 should gather its 
circulation to be entirely amongst Abolitionists, as I have never seen 
it by any chance offered for sale in the shops or streets, Besides 
this, there is a paper published here called the Pie and Pala, whieh 
is supposed to be addressed to the free negro public. It has the 
regular tract newspaper air of the quondam Zrve Briton, and the 
modern Friend of the British Workman ; and like every paper in 
search of a public, has a debilitated tone about it. There has lately 
been a Monthly Review published in Boston, the Continental, 
which is well written, and is avowedly abolitionist in polities, but 
as yet, I should judge its circulation to be small. The Atlantic Monthly, 
the great New England Review, is very catholic in its politics and 
staunchly Unionist, and more or less anti-slavery, but still it is de- 
cidedly not abolitionist. 

On the whole | should say that the tone of Boston society is very 
like that of the press. To advocate pro-slavery doctrines would be 
decidedly unfashionable, to advocate immediate abolition would be 
still more so. Moderate anti-slaveryism is obviously the correct 
thing. ‘Till within the last few years to avow abolition doctrines in 
Boston was to exclude yourself from society. A person who openly 
advocated the voluntary system in a cathedral town, or who spoke 
against the game laws in a fox-hunting county, would have about as 
much chance of being well received in local society as an abolitionist 
would have had in Boston. With the Jolin Brown year, as the last 
report of the American Anti-Slavery Society terms the year 1860, a 
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For the first time almost American abolitionism 
beeame a living fact, a stern reality, and its professors won that 
respect which the world always accords to power. At the present 
moment a prominent abolitionist would be somewhat of a lion in 
Boston, like a foreign patriot, or a renowned spiritual medium: and 
it would hardly now, as formerly, be made an objectiow to meeting 
any one at dinner that he or she was an abolitionist. Still, even 
yet the fact of being an abolitionist is not a pass to society, but, if 
anything, the contrary. ‘The different religious communions in New 
England still ignore to a great extent the question of slavery. The 
Episcopalians and the Methodists, the two sects which have the 
greatest followers in the South, have always decried any discussion 
of slavery as tending to produce schism inthe Church. No denomi- 
nation, that 1 am aware of, has ever resolved to exclude slaveholders 
from its communion; and the Unitarians are, I believe, the only sect 
who offer up public prayers in their chapels for the overthrow of 
slavery. The question how far the Church in America was at liberty 
to enter on the slavery question was a very difficult one. Every 
allowance should be made if their final decision was, as I think, 
wrong. It certainly has proved unfortunate. All parties agree that 
the clergy, who twenty or thirty years ago possessed immense power 
in New England, have now no political influence whatever. It is 
clear, too, that the date of their decline in influence coincides with 
their abstention from the discussion of slavery. The great influence, 
probably, both of Emerson and Theodore Parker is due to the fact 
that their teaching grappled with subjects the Church was and is 
afraid to speak out upon openly. 

With the public, the press, and the Church hostile to it, it is not 
surprising that the progress of the Abolitionists should be slow. The 
whole receipts of the Anti-Slavery Society during the John Brown 
year were under 30002, a scanty allowance in this most charitable of 
States. In the lists of the vice-presidents and committee of the 
society you will not find one name of public note of any kind, except 
those of Lloyd Garrison and Wendell Phillips. The men whose 
names we know best in Europe in connexion with the anti-slavery 
cause—Charles Sumner, Ward, Beecher, Lovejoy, Wade, and Fre- 
mont—are not members of the Anti-Slavery Society. The explana- 
tion of this is obvious. ‘The fundamental tenet of the abolitionists 
is, that slavery is a crime with which an honest man can hold no 
communion. Now, the whole of the United States constitution rests 
upon the assumption that slavery, even if an evil, is not a crime 
which the Government is called upon to deal with. It is very ditli- 
cult, therefore, if not impossible, for any man to be an abolitionist 
in our English sense of the word, and to take part in public life. 
The ultra-abolitionists say that the republicans have solved the 
problem of serving both God and Mammon. Certainly the doctrine 
of the republicans is, to be as hostile to slavery as is consistent 
with loyalty to the Union and the constitution; while the Aboli- 
tionists hold the reverse doctrine, and are as loyal to the Union 
and the constitution as is consistent with hostility to slavery. 
Between the holders of these conflicting doctrines there may be 
sympathy, but there cannot be union, 

The real pillar of the Abolitionist party is Wendell Phillips. Gifted 
with great talents, with untiring energy, and, above all, with an 
eloquence which in my experience I have never heard equalled, he 
might have risen to any height in public life; and the career open to 
an ordinary American of talent is higher than we at home can well 
realize. But, for conscience’ sake, Mr. Phillips refused to enter ona 
career which necessitated, to say the least, an outward acquiescence 
in the sin of slavery. He has laboured for years past, amidst ridicule 
and abuse and obloquy, to awaken the nation to a sense of their duty, 
It is difficult for an Englishman to conceive the amount of moral 
courage required by an American who preaches the doctrine that the 
cherished constitution of Washington and Hamilton was in itself a 
compact with sin—an evil to be abolished. Right or wrong, you 
cannot deny Wendell Phillips’s courage. Pro-slavery or anti-slavery, 
you cannot dispute the power of his eloquence. And his labour has 
not been in vain. 

The Abolitionist party is not, as I said before, increasing directly in 
numbers or in influence ; but the Republican party is, and the Repub- 
lican party owes its existence in no small measure to the exertions of 
Wendell Phillips and the Anti-Slavery Society. It is impossible to 
say how long it may be before the American people come to the con- 
clusion that slavery is a crime which must be suppressed like robbery, 
and which no Christian government should tolerate. It is doubtful, 
to my mind, whether the people ever will come, as a nation, to this 
conclusion. But every day the conviction is spreading in the North 
that slavery is an evil, to be tolerated, at the utmost. This, as Wen- 
dell Phillips thinks, may not be the whole truth, but still it is a very 
large half of it. And from that conviction to the extinction of slavery 
the step is not a very long one. When once slavery is abolished, 
abolition principles will, of course, become fashionable ; but I ques- 
tion whether the early abolitionists will personally be popular even 
then. ‘There are prophets like John the Baptist, whose prophecies 
are scouted at the time, and not appreciated when fulfilled, and I think 
that Wendell Phillips belongs to this class. Happily his reward will 
be in the success of his labours, not in popular applause. 

An Enouisu TRAVELLER, 


Fine Arts. 
THE ROMAN STUDIOS, 
Il. 
We now proceed to give a little account of the Studios of Rome as 
we visited them during the past winter, while the works were in 
progress of which many now adorn the courts and galleries of the 
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International Exhibition. Very different, of course, are these studios 
cne from another. Here is one which is almost a Church. The 
sculptor, with his earnest German face, and long red beard, is a 
Catholic devotee, and nothing is to be seen in his studio but cruci- 
fixes and Madonnas, and exquisite Pietas and bas-reliefs out of the 
story of Christ. 

Here is another, which is.a sort of stony House of Lords, or marble 
peerage. The artist is the favourite portrait sculptor of the English 
nobility, and around his walls run triple ticrs of shelves groaning 
under the busts of all unmistakable /orestieri of high degree. 

And here is a studio which might be an Egyptian tomb, for along 
its walls stand bas-reliefs of the Overthrow of Pharaoh and the Song 
of Miriam, which might almost have come from the chisel of a sculptor 
of the days of Thothmes or Rameses the Great. 

And near at hand to this last is a studio which might have been the 
Pavilion of Thothmes’ daughter on the banks of the Nile, in the 
pleasant Isle of Rhoda, for therein she stands in her gorgeous 
Egyptian robes, leaning on her attendant maiden, and receiving 
from his mother the future Prophet of Isracl, whose cradle is at 
her feet. 

And here is a studio which is half a Garden, entered from a litile 
wilderness of roses and violets, blossoming together, as they do in 
Rome, under the soft spring sun. ‘The lady sculptor stands moulding 
in the midst a beautiful Angel of Flowers; and by her side, near the 
life-like bust she has made of her beloved friend, stands always a 
vase of freshest violets, with whose soft odour the room is perfumed 
as with a gentle presence, so that we start in that calm sweet place 
to see another work of the same hands, a huge and awful Head, on 
which the brand of Heaven has struck—a magnificent conception of 
him, the Prince, the Chief of many thronéd Powers, 


“ Who led th’ embattled Seraphim to war.” 


And here, again, is a famous Italian studio of six or cight vast 
apartments—a Giant’s Castle, full of colossal monuments for St. 
Peter’s, for South America, for all the world. Enormous Popes are 
there, and magnified monsters of Bombas, and huge St. Paul’s, 
looking so cold and spiritless and grand, that one feels assured 
that never from their marble lips could have rolled the lava torrent of 
the oration of the Areopagus. 

And here is a studio which might be a Hunting Grove of ancient 
Thessaly, for there are beautiful marble dogs lying around, and living 
ones wandering about, and Pan and Love are contending in the shade, 
and in the midst Diana, calm and lovely as befits the goddess of the 
moon, steps down languidly into her bath beneath the rocks. 

A few steps off, and we are in the Capitol of Washington. There 
are two splendid doors hereafter to be placed in the American city. 
The story of Columbus from birth to death is told thereon in bas- 
reliefs of wonderful life and beauty. Again a few paces, and we are 
in the realm of Arthur’s romance, and the Elaine of the Jdy//s stands 
leaning on the shield of Lanceiot. 

And now for the studio which Hawthorne has immortalized, and 
which a meaner ips need hardly touch. Here stand, in rooms more 
carefully arrayed than other studios, and set round only with the 
sculptor’s earlier works, Hero seeking for Leander, and busts of 
Parker, of Browning, and of Beethoven,—the two masterpieces of 
Cleopatra and the Libyan Sibyl. It would be impossible to describe 
Cleopatra better than in Hawthorne’s words :—“Her face was a mira- 
culous success. The sculptor had not failed to give the full Nubian 
lips aud other characteristics of the Egyptian physiognomy. His 
courage and integrity had been abundantly rewarded, for Cleopatra’s 
beauty shone out richer, warmer, more triumphantly beyond expres- 
sion than if he had chosen the tame Grecian type.” But now, as if 
to show that in his hands that Grecian type itself will not be tame, 
the sculptor has moulded another female figure, a Sappho, in whose 
attitude of languid despondency and gentle suffering face there is to be 
read a story of outraged love more affecting by far than that of Cleo- 
patra, As for the Sibyl, could Keats arise from his Roman grave 
with its bitter epitaph, he would be satisfied that if his name were 
“writ on water,” his thoughts have been embodied in enduring 
marble : 

** Her face was large as that of Memphian Sphinx, 
But oh, how unlike marble was that face. 
How beautiful, if sorrow had not made 
Sorrow more beautiful than beauty’s self! 
Here was a listening fear in her regard, 
As if calamity had but begun; 
As if the vanward cloud of evil days 
Had spent their malice, and the sullen roar 
Was with its stored thunder labouring up.” 


Turn we now to a studio which, for a woman at least, must have 
greatest terest of all, for here a woman, even in her bright and | 
gracious youth, has mastered with patient laborious toil the most 
difficult, of arts, and of noble gifts ioe made most noble use. We 
must enter first the room where she is at work, and to do so force 
the consign of the old Cerberus who stands to ward off the all too 


Here is an arm chair and a divan, but they are covered by mysterious 
bits of drapery, and the sofa is loaded with good stores of books and 
Flaxman’s etchings, and some two or three photographs—and oh! 
what is this awful thing on which we were going to sit down? q 
human head decapitated? No! It is only the head of a lay-figure 
with goggle eyes and a fine brown wig arranged in classic order for 
the Syren’s imitation. With jest and glee our hostess clears a space 
for us, and we repose in state under her certificate on the wall of the 
dignity of an Associate of the Accademia de’ Quiriti. At our right js 
a huge wooden frame, ten feet high, covered with canvas. 

* What on earth may this douse be, Signorina? Is it your seutry. 
box ?” 

“Oh dear no; that is Zenobia’s nightcap! When she was in 
clay she wore that every night to keep her cool.” 

Now we come on heterogeneous masses of sculpture. Here is a 
niche with a Psyche and sundry broken pieces, and there are brackets 
bearing Bacchus and Aristides. Here runs a whole frieze of human 
hands hung up along the wall in every attitude, and heads taken from 
twenty different works. On the top of the stove stand bottles of 
colours for experiments, and over it, along the tempered wall, runs a 
long mysterious scroll—subject of profoundest speculation to visi- 
tors, but believed by the initiated to be the track of a snail. Here 
lies the plaster cast of the artist’s own prostrate Cenci, aud beside 
her stands the Minerva of the Vatican, and then a wilderness of 
figures—the back of Venus, the arm of somebody else, Hylas and 
the Nymphs, the Raising of Jairus’ Daughter, the bust of Lucius 
Verus, and a dozen more; then a large giant armatura, the skeletou 
on which stood the Colossus of Benton, just completed. But in the 
midst of the room, what is this beautiful figure in the clay, growing 
gradually into life and grace? It is the Syren, now in process of 
creation for a glorious fountain, around which are to be grouped 
three infant boys riding on dolphins, of which two already stand 
near her. See, was there ever such play as that of the little urchin 
yonder, his mistress’s special pet, into whose clay base she has stuck 
those splendid roses for freshness? Is not this a strange “ bower 
for a fair ladye,” and may we not be excused for describing it so 
lengthily ? The chief works of this artist are not in this studio, but in 
the apartinents of those of her master near at hand, Passing down 
a narrow Roman Vicolo, we come to a carved low door, with 
a bolt rarely drawn. We have gained courage in Rome to force 
an entry into very sacred precincts, and so we open the door 
for ourselves, and find ourselves in a room where several work- 
men are labouring at marble copies of the Master’s works, and 
where stand around some of the most beautiful of them in marble 
and plaster—a Bacchus towering over all, like glorified Youth itself. 
“C8 il padrone?” we ask. “Si.” The padrone is within, aud we 
may always enter ; and so we pass through the workshop into the lovely 
little garden, where the golden Italian sunlight falls, like Danae’s shower 
down through the blossoming trees to the glittering dark green leaves 
of the acanthus, which spreads luxuriant beside the broken, but ever- 
gushing fountain. A door is open, and we enter another chamber of 
the studio, where stands two or three busts, and the moulded 
clasped hands of Browning and his lost wife. Who is this stately 
queen standing in the midst with her manacled hands holding up her 
robe in regal dignity, and her head bowed in proud humiliation * 
This is Zenobia Captiva, the Queen of the East, walking in Aurelian’s 
triumph. Well may the master be proud of his pupil, who yet, in 
the first blush of her genius, has produced a work like this. Very 
few surely will look at this statue without receiving impressions, 
not soon to be effaced, of sympathy with the majestic sorrow of the 
fallen Queen of Palmyra—the woman and the wife, wise and good 
and great—the Victoria of the East. Once more we pass through 
the garden, and enter a third chamber; and this one is filled by 
marble copies of various sizes of the Master’s own great works. Here 
is his celebrated Venus, his exquisite Pandora, and most charming 
of all, his Nymph and Cupid, a young girl advancing with dancing 
steps, and throwing up and kissing the little tiny child, whose wings 
reveal his perilous nature. The attitude of both girl and infant were 
caught by the sculptor as he walked down the neighbouring street 
of the Via Babuino, and his artist eye seized in a moment the 
wondrous grace of the group, perpetuated now jn its charm for ever. 
To the right of this room stands the colossal statue of the Queen 
from the House of Lords, and within another small chamber some 
more of the works of the sculptress of Zenobia; her well-known 
Puck, and Medusa and Daphne. But there is yet an adytum to this 
temple of true art, and thither we climb up at last to pay our tribute 
of greeting to the Master himself. Betore him stands his latest 
work, yet half unfinished, a bas-relief of the Children coming to 
Christ. How beautiful and touching it is those who know the 
sculptor’s tenderness for the little ones will be able to guess. He 
stands up beside it, courteously seating his guests, and pointing out 





| patiently all the details of his work, the little girl leaning trutufully 


against the knees of Jesus, the mother drawing the wild reluctant 
boy, and the elder children listening full of awe and wouder. One 
apostle in the background bears the features of the future owner of the 
work, and another, at the entreaty of friends, has been made to wear 
the calm wise countenance of the beloved and honoured Master him- 





numerous visitants. A curious room it is, all quiet and silent down 
its little lane under the Pincian Hill. We will steal in silently and | 
push open the door and peep over the low screen till we are found | 
out and welcomed by the joyous laugh of the lady. She is standing | 
on steps working away at her Syren with heart and soul, and all too | 
busy to mind us at first. What a queer place it is! A great room 

some thirty feet square or more, and twenty feet high, and lighted of | 
course only by its one window high up in the northern wall. We 
steal round the screen which masks the door and make our inventory. 


self. At length we rise to depart, and leave the last and greatest of 
the Srupros or Rome, thankful that we have been permitted to 
drink in somewhat of their peace and loveliness—thankful also that to 
so many of God’s sons and daughters have been apportioned the high 
gifts which fit them to labour iv such noble callings, and to dwell 
always where we may only rest and sojourn in our pilgrim path in 
“ the House called the Beautiful.” 
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EARL CANNING. | downwards. The commissariat—no unimportant department when 20,000 
We insert the following verses rather for their literary force than | People are collected for nearly a whole day—was managed in a manner 
cause we think they have grasped accurately either the strength or | from which the contractor at the Exhibition might learn a great deal, and 


: > > | Which gave almost universal satisfaction. The same, however, cannot be 
veakness of Lord Canning’s powerful character.— pei Ipsos,  ececesee” te _ . 
the wea ss) . ter.—Eb. clator.} | said of the management of the Railway Company, which was simple mis- 





Come home at last ! management. Even with the advantages of trains each way to London 
From the half royal crown which whoso wears Bridge and Victoria Station, the contrast with the facility with which the 
Aches both in head and heart—the weight so vast ; South-Western Company send down thirty-three trains to Epsom on the 


Derby Day was most marked. At London Bridge especially, the plan by 
which intending passengers were let into a species of sheepfold until the 
pressure was at its maximum, when a barrier was closed behind them, 
is too ingenious a refinement of passenger-torture to be passed over, 


From scathing suns, and still more scathing cares ; 
Irom that far grave so fresh, *tis still ungrass’d, 
Where the bright lady of his love doth lie, 


Come home at last to die. The last Monday Popular Concert of a long and brilliant series takes place 

We had scarce time, on Monday next, and has all the attraction of a programme selected from 

To welcome him with sword and star of state, the works of various composers, executed by Joachim, Halle,and Sims Reeves, 
With voiceful banquet, and with lofty rhyme ; The last concert, for the benefit of Herr Ernst, now suffering under severe ill- 


ness, Was a most brilliant success, and must have realized a large sum for the 
popular violinist. The brilliant Thalberg, and the more severely classical 
Charles Halle, both bring their series of \/atinées to an end next week—the 
former on Monday, and the latter on Friday. M. Thalberg’s programme 
includes three of his own incomparable operatic Fantasias—his well- 


Yet not the blossoms make the forest great, 
Not the reward—the work makes man sublime. 
What matter now? Methinks, ’twere overbold, 
To give a martyr gold. 





One gift we have, | known one on “ Home, sweet Home,” a MS, “Prelude de l'avenir,” by 
Not misbeseeming our much love, nor him Rossini, and one of Beethoven's Sonatas, for piano and violin, Joachim 
Who saved the Indies for our sons—a grave ! taking the latter. Mr. Halle’s series, too, attain their most interesting 


Bury him in the Abbey, in the dim | point towards the close—at least, the profound difficulties of the sonatas 
e . . - - y » >, a” Reo “"~ . ye . a . — 
Religious light among our wise and brave, known as “ ih poe serve mor — - to ce wer the pri 
Among our salts and senators, and men eminence of Mr. alle as an interpreter o eethoven, if they are not so 
popular in themselves as many of the earlier ones, 


Of golden thought and pen. Mr. H. F. Cooper's Matinée took place on Thursday, at Collard’s Rooms. 
Not like his sire, Mr. Cooper's fulness of tone, and great brilliancy and fire of execution, 
With torchlike words, with flowers and lights of speech, were well displayed in a Chaconne of Bach’s, and—in conjunction with Mr. 


Cusins at the piano—Beethoven’s Kreutzer Sonata, the difficult aria con 
variazioni, the concluding Presto of the latter in particular being admirably 
executed. 


Hearts could he finely win, or greatly fire ; 
With drums and tramplings, through the deadly breach 
He never marched ; or wrote and tuned the lyre 
: - Ser a) Jon Giov ihas been give rice this week or Majesty's, Miss 
Like him, the geutlest of immortals,* who Don Hiovanni has been given twice this week at Her Taje ty’s, Mi 
* mapas nara | Louisa Pyne making her debut on the Italian stage as Zerlina, anevent | 
ps Xt his Montagu. | must recur to again. AMATEUR. 


O truer tongue 
Whose eloquence was that great word—forgive ! 7 
: eae”. ate haf ° rq 
© braver warrior by loud fame unsung, Bb O O k S. 
O nobler pages worthier far to live, a 
Stamp’d with the rights of those who did us wrong! ‘EX YR . Op , : 
- ase . 5° ED SARS OF IMPERIALISM.* 
O England’s calm uncanonized saint TI N YEARS O} Tt ERIALIS i ae s 
Baskied by ecif-restraint. Mew who attentively study the shifting currents of English political 
: thought are becoming aware of a new, and in some respects a 


a At last come home. sg very unsatisfactory phenomenon. ‘This is the rise of a school of 
Welcome, high welcome with the organs grieving, thinkers who, radical in most of their political ideas, and devoted to 
Majestic through the glory and the gloom ; the elevation of the lower strata of English society, express always a 
Welcome with tears that tell the undeceiving strong toleration for the French Imperial system. ‘They are not 
Of life-long dreams at last beside the tomb, Bonapartists after the fashion of M. de Persigny, and are not inclined 
Welcome, for here where England’s mightiest rest to approve either of the suppression of free thought, or of wars 
There comes no nobler guest. waged for dynastic interests, or of exceptional laws of public safety. 

Come home at last! But these things they say are accidents, non-essentials of a system 
Childless and crownless, weary and heart wounded, which, however unsuited to England, is nevertheless a good and 
A better name than sons can give thou hast, coherent scheme of society, tending always to the rapid elevation 
And that deep weariness is ave surrounded of the bulk of those who accept it. In their secret hearts, indeed, 
By the sweet arms of Christ around thee cast, they doubt whether Caxsarism, once enlightened by a free press, is 
And from thy crown of thorns, and heartache freed, not a better crucible for casting society in a new and higher mould 
Thou art at home, indeed. W. A. than an aristocratic constitution, which, if stable and beneficent, 


works with such cruel tardiness. The “Flaneur” who offers us the 
essays belongs evidently to this class; he does not apologize for the 
Piusir. Empire, or flatter its chief, or recolour the characters — tools, ~ 
ates : » . o s oke » » » o 
Tue “ Selection” at the Handel Festival, contrary to anticipation, did not a therenes ee = te abbas wie whee | ant 
attract so large an audience as cither The Messiuh or Israel, but few, I venture oe not ex ter od of tee od gives them interest, and a kind of 
to think, who attended on each day of the Festival, would not rather have ha ows — ae “it 2 a Se ? . 
missed either of those oratorios than the admirable selection—or rather series | Su o avour of originality. hs se . 7 
of selections—given on Wednesday. Every one knows, and no one is ever The Flancur neither excuses the origin of the Empire nor secks to 
tired of hearing, those two stupendous works, but no one could have | deny its autocratic character. He admits and, indeed, affirms that 
attended the Festival each day without being as deeply impressed with the | the Lmperial Government is absolute to a degree never yet known, 
marvellous versatility of Handel's genius, equally unique and complete | that it has deliberately assumed to become the earthly providence of 
within itself in whatever subject he undertook, as with the consis- | France ; to regulate all the details of life ; to solve all social problems 
tent grandeur of The Messiah or Israel. ‘That one and the same | as they arise; to assume, in fine, an initiative which in English 
composer could produce the most trumpet-like of war-cries, “ Sound an thought belongs only to God, and carry out in all divisions of effort a 
alarm ;” the most melodious and passionate of love-songs, ‘“ Love in her | « fertilizing system.” And though he does not say so in so many 
a. Ber ae a of oe a 4 nec eh ge 8 2 ye ;” the | words, he evidently believes that the Government has succeeded. 
isdainftul boasting of “ Hionour and arms; the grandest of battle prayers, | qy,.. p a. oe . wlact ernresas P « ° vi . * 
“‘Tmmortal Lord ;” and the sweetest of epithalamia, “ May no rash intruder,” | - ; ym - bo ii 2 ae P srant ra rey apt Nn tee 
is a fact difficult to realize when hearing oratorios not so strikingly marked Ba MGM, 6 Os 3 eS ee 7 
by the dramatic element as the less known of Handel's works, That half 





— — a 





; tendencies. It has developed the administrative machine till it is 


a dozen of the most distinguished vocalists in Europe could give full justice all-pervading ; has reconstructed the army on a basis which makes it 
to the solos is not so much to be wondered at, and that Mdlle. Titiens the most eflicient in Europe; has doubled the wealth and activity of 
hardly ever sang before as she did in “ Let the bright Seraphim,” and that | the country; and has, above all, reconciled, so far as observers can 
Mr. Sims Reeves gave “ Sound an alarm” with even more splendid energy, | perceive, the eternal conflict between labour and capital, which seems 
and yet faultless execution than ever, was simply because all their powers | to many minds to threaten all modern forms of society. 
were heightened by the occasion; but that a body of 3000 singers could give | These are large assertions, and they deserve a temperate examina- 
equal effect to so many and such widely different charms is really marvellous | ¢jon, If the Empire has really succeeded in these ends, if it has 
Such, however, was the case. It may be safely said that from one end. | enabled society to gain a step in advance which it can keep, then it 
of Wednesday's long programme to the other fewer “ points” went | bas justified its own existence, and we, like the Bonapartists, must 
wate ar sage a bes ctl er ae, yond - oy accuse Frenchmen of blindness for not recognizing a wisdom greater 
Pi Ajo r oratorio veriormances, aithoug 0) ore com- . 
pact and manageable scale. /srae/ in Egypt brought the festival to a bril- 
liant close on Friday, and, as last year, drew the largest audience of the 
week, nearly 19,000 people being present. Excellent as were the musical ar- | | , 
rangements made by the Sacred Harmonic Society on the occasion, it must | in this age which has demonstrated anything—doubts that the Im- 
be said that the general arrangements of the Crystal Palace Company were | perial system is the logical outcome of ideas which have been floating 
equally so in every respect. The thousands who formed the audience | in France ever since Louis Xl. won, by unsparing cruelty, the first 
assembled and dispersed on each day without, as far as the limits of the victory over the feudal system. It has arisen from them as nat urally 
Palace extend, any confusion whatever ; and both capacity for management | as delirium tremens from a habit of drink, and the only question is, 
and uniform courtesy were displayed by every official, from the secretary | whether the outturn be evil or good, whether the fruit has been 


than theirs. One section of the argument we may dismiss without 
much discussion. No man who has ever studied De Toequeville’s 
“ France before the Revolution”—the only historie work, perhaps, 
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cultivated into perfection, or into rottenness. Nor shail we 
dispute that, with reference to the army, the Flaneur has 
proved his case. The Emperor, no doubt, das strengthened 
the cogs and pinions of that destructive machine in a way 
which suggests statesmanship as well as administrative skill. 
By the law of 1832, the conscript remained in the army for 
ten years, and the only means of exemption was to procure a substi- 
tute. These substitutes were scoundrels, and the conscript having 
no inducements to remain, returned to civil life, leaving the army 
always to depend upon raw or half-trained recruits. The Emperor, 
who wanted a military caste instead of a popular army, abolished 
substitutes, accepting in lieu of them the sum of 2500 frances. The 
number of refusals to serve immediately doubled—it now reaches 27 
per cent.—and the large funds thus secured were employed to tempt 
the soldiery to remain in the ranks. The pay is increased with every 
term of service. A pension, large for France, 30/. a year, induces 
the soldier to fulfil three terms, and he emerges at 46 provided for 
life, and with a preferential claim to all subordinate State employ. 
Moreover, every year of campaigning or of Algeria now counts as 
two of service, and every soldier can buy as many years off his 
term as suits his own convenience. The consequence has been 
an enormous increase in volunteering and in re-enlistments, and 
some 60,000 soldiers in the armies of France are now men who have 
adopted the service as a profession, who do not look beyond it, and 
who are cut off from the ranks of the unarmed classes around them. 
These men give the tone to the service, and an army influenced by 
them is undoubtedly an army better fitted for battle or for the pur- 
= of despotism than the old force which, drawn from the people, 
cnew that in a few years they must be reabsorbed in its ranks. The 
change is a masterpiece of ability; but then no one has ever disputed 
the merits of the army of France. _ It is not by its capacity to slay 
and imprison, or even to stir up difficulties in Europe that a new 
Government can be judged. 

But, says the Flaneur, by means of the power derived from 
this irresistible army, the Imperial Government has been enabled to 
carry out very much greater ideas. It has developed the wealth 
of France. By dint of subventions, made under different forms, the 
Government extended the railway system from 1270 miles to up- 
wards of 5000, and by wise and strong organization reduced 
its own share in the cost of construction two-thirds, while the 
= of the railways rose till the shareholders were the envy of 

Zurope, and the railways promise when the leases expire to relieve 
France of much of her taxation. A million and a half a year have, 
at the same time, been expended on roads, in addition to the loans 
the communes were authorized to undertake. The State is now pur- 
chasing all the canals, in order to make reductions in the tariff which 
the proprietors are either too poor or too silly to risk. The result of 
these measures has been the development of a nearly complete system 
of internal communication, which has developed trade till the exports 
and imports of France have doubled within ten years. This amazing 
impetus is due, says the writer, exclusively to the intervention of 
the State, which has evoked the dominant energy of the nation, and 
kept pouring water into the pump to make it suck. Even the 
passion for speculation, which he terms justly the money-mania, is 
in the Flanewr’s opinion beneficial. It has made Frenchmen active 
and daring. 

“As he formerly toiled to secure his rentes and idleness, he works 
doubly now to enable him to try his Iuck on the Stock Exchange. 
Having once tasted the sweets of rapid gain and the excitement produced 
by it, he can no more do without it. He seeks for them not only in the 
Exchange, but in his own business; he becomes enterprising, enlarges his 
manufactory, improves his material, takes a shop in a better position, in- 
creases his business relations. ‘Thus the mania for speculation has brought 
into activity not only a vast amount of small capital, but likewise a sum 
of individual energy which was formerly unemployed, and which has 
become now a rich source of wealth for France.” 

It is by this new activity that the Emperor has soldered the breach 
between capital and labour. The workman finds business increases, 
and his wages rise, and thinks no more of a descent into the streets. 
If a trade or a harvest accidentally fails, the Government steps in, 
and votes enormous sums for “vicinal roads,” which employ the 
poor, but reproduce their own outlay. $00,0002. were thus voted to 
counteract the effects of the last bad harvest. The workmen, it is 
added, are fully sensible of these benefits, and so far from threatening 
the Government inevery time of scarcity, they are now its strongest 
support. The only danger now remaining is, lest the Enipire should 
not last long enough to escape from the false position in which it is 

laced by its violent origin, and to consolidate that new system of 

Suropean life which is expressed in the word “nationalities.” 

It is a brilliant picture this, and one for which many a man, with 
his soul bowed down by the spectacle of perpetual, and, as it seems 
to him, irremediable misery, may conscientiously sigh ; a Government 
all-powerful and all-beneficent, relieving every want, guiding every 
ambition, alleviating every calamity,—that scems even to rise to the 
rank of a Christian ideal. Unfortunately the sovereign who apes 
Providence needs at once the invisibility and the power of a deity. 
Visible, he at once destroys energy as a visible deity would do. The 
effect of all this beneficent action upon the French character has been 
as yet most lamentable. It has taken out of him all self-reliance. 
The Government is to do everything down to the preservation of the 
little birds, and accordingly every improvement in which it is not 
interested begins with a certainty of failure. It is pleasant, doubt- 
less, to see Government furnish half the expense of a new road it 
approves, but then who is to build the ten for which it sees no ne- 
cessity ? The all-pervading administration is to think, and to de- 
sign, and to build, and no man may erect a wharf or even a 


pigsty without references which reach to Paris. The delay and the 
control alike frighten the private individual, and work in France is 
daily more and more left to the sole workman, the State. Even 
manufacturers are learning to rely on the one gigantic capitalist, 
Only last year a huge credit was opened, to be spent in advancing 
eapital to manufacturers, with which to buy new machinery, and 
Napoleon is known to have long entertained the idea of becoming 
sole mortgagee of the peasant properties. The consequence is that 
the wisdom of France is reduced to the wisdom of the official class, 
and the country, instead of benefiting by eight millions of brains, 
benefits only by half a million. The effects of the system, moreover, 
are cumulative. The Empire is using up the minds made strong in 
the cold air of freedom and self-reliance, and the new men whom itself 
has trained are mentally dwarfs. There are no great politicians or 
great statesmen, or great anything, except the men of the old régime, 
Even great soldiers have still to be developed, for the last two wars 
produced only clever officers. The new race of officials are more 
timid, more obedient, and more dexterous than the old, but the 

lack the originality and the prescience which men expect from their 
earthly Providence. France is reduced to pupilage by schoolmasters 
who every year grow feebler. 

Besides, there is the question of power. A Flaneur writes of 
the Government as if it were a benevolent individual distributing wealth 
at pleasure, or, better still, the deity to whom he likens it, and who 
can create by a fiat out of nothing. He forgets that the flour pro- 
duced from a mill cannot exceed in weight the corn ground within it, 
It is pleasant to John to be helped, but how is it with Tom, from 
whose pocket the help is taken against his will? Every shilling spent 
by the Emperor, however noble his spirit or wise his view, must come 
from the pocket of the taxpayer. It is true that some works like rail- 
ways are reproductive, — that some others only stand in the place of 
our own poor laws, and may therefore be condoned. It is also true that 
the Government is for the moment administered by a mind singularly 
broad, which has thoroughly comprehended the necessities of material 
civilization, and obeys them with as little reference to prejudices as 
to dangers. But the tendency of the whole enterprise is to tax one 
half of the community for the benefit of the other, and, by excessive 
demands, ultimately to exhaust the soil. There are signs in France 
that the limits of taxation have already been overstepped. And 
then suppose for an instant the system perfected, and the earthly 
Providence replaced by a man of feebler brain and less experience, by 
a Bourbon or Bonaparte born to the purple? All power and all 
initiative has been concentrated in the sovereign, who for his part 
possesses neither. How will France differ from an Asiatic monarchy, 
in whieh a strong man builds a throne, his son consolidates power 
till it is as great as that of an “ earthly providence,” and his descen- 
dants are the imbecile chiefs of a race reduced to political and social 
imbecility ? Cesarism at its best can but stereotype mankind ; at its 
worst it impels them downwards. 


MARIETTA.* 

Tue familiarity with Italian scenes and manners which a long resi- 
dence in Italy has given to Mr. ‘I’. A. Trollope, is a decided impe- 
diment to his suecess as a novelist. He is in the position of a man 
who knows one subject well, and conceives that his special knowledge 
will avail him in every undertaking and under all circumstances. He 
cannot resist the temptation of showing how thoroughly he is ae- 
quainted with the habits and character of the race among whom he 
has lived, and yet it would be incorrect to say that Mr. ‘lrollope in- 
variably represents with exactness the peculiarities of Italian idiosyn- 
crasy. Ile forgets that, after all, the thing which ordinary readers 
care most for is a good and interesting story, and that they would 
rather read long descriptions of buildings and scenery in a guide-book 
than in a novel. Moore wrote “ Lalla Rookh” without the slightest 
personal knowledge of the East, and yet his descriptions of Eastern 
scenery have been pronounced by competent authorities to be as 
accurate as they are picturesque. If everything needed in the con- 
struction of a good novel were comprised in an account of a particular 
country and the introduction of a few strongly-marked characters, it 
would be easy enough to draw up a successful work without the 
trouble of moving out of one’s room. ‘The study of a few books of 
travel would supply all the information required. It is possible that 
Mr. ‘Trollope can tell us something more about Italian life than we 
can learn from published works, and in that case the wisest plan for 
him to pursue would be to publish a book on the subject and have 
done with it at once. Of course it matters extremely little in what 
part of the world the action of a plot is represented to take place, 
and as Mr. Trollope is so deeply enamoured of Ltaly, no one can 
| object to his choosing that country as the scene of his story. Let 
| him take his readers where he will, so that his tale be worth listening 
to. Unfortunately, he has not complied with this fundamental 
| condition in the present novel. He has drawn too largely on his 
note-book, and too little on his imagination. The observations and 
| reflections he lays before us may be very just, but they are also very 
tiresome and utterly out of place. The wise man tells us that there 
is a time for everything, and among other things there is a due season 
for preaching; but it is rather hard when we sit down to be enter- 
tained to be obliged to listen to a prosy and somewhat stale dis- 
course. Mr. Trollope’s thoughts on the human disposition may be 
original; but there is, notwithstanding, “an ancient and a fish-like 
smell” about them, which forbids us to regard them as perfectly 








fresh. The jadgment given by Sir Hugh Evans upon Cousin 
Slender’s matrimonial declaration is all that can be said for Mr. 


* Marietta: a Novel, By T. Adolphus Trollope. Chapman and Hall. 
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Trollope’s moralizing—* his meaning is goot.” | But we should be 


‘ust as well off had we been left in ignorance of it. 

Marietta is a countess in an old but reduced family, and the one 
desire of her life is to gain possession of the ancestral palace, the 
Palazzo Lunardi. She has an uncle for whom she acts as house- 
keeper, and out of his income she contrives to put by a certain sum 
every year towards the attainment of her object. But it happens 
that two brothers, one a farmer, the other a jeweller of Florence, 
have set their minds upon obtaining the Lunardi estates, and as they 
think the family mansion should go with the land, the jeweller ad- 
yances a sufficient sum to make this his own in the event of the non- 
redemption of the mortgage. One of the brothers has a son, the 
other a daughter, and a match is mutually agreed upon between the 

arents. But the young people prefer choosing partners for themselves. 
Cm, the jeweller’s daughter, falls in love with the heir to the 
name aud broken fortunes of the Lunardi family, and her cousin 
Nanni is equally firm in resisting the parental decree, and in making 
his own arrangements for marriage with a certain Caterina. The 
loves of these four persons make up about two-thirds of the story ; 
in the other third a Canon Guidi, formerly a lover of Marietta’s, plays 
an important part. He is the schemer and villain of the tale. He 
incites Marietta to poison her uncle, but failing in this he buys poison 
himself—this particular scene being one of the “ sensation” school 
adapted to the times—and places the powder in the old man’s flask 
of wine. But he is defeated in his design in an utterly impossible 
way by a dwarf, Caterina’s brother, who must have had as much 
knowledge of the canon’s secret plans as Mr. ‘Trollope himself. The 
lovers are beset with numerous trials and difficulties; but in the 
world of fiction troubles of this kind are very easily disposed of, and 
the reader perceives from the first that the curtain will descend on a 
double marriage, and the usual congratulations. The union of Laura 
and Sebastian bring back the Lunardi Palace and part of the estates 
to the family, and so Marictta’s purpose is secured. The black sheep 
of the flock, Canon Guidi, not only escapes punishment, but attains 
to the glory of a cardinal’s hat, and terrifies the hunchback into 
silence concerning the poisoned flasks. 

It will be evident, even from the brief outline we have given, that 
the plot of Marietta is defective in many important particulars. li 
lacks unity, and is too broken and disjointed to be very interesting ; 
some of its mysteries can be seen through too readily, while others out- 
rage probability and common sense. Priests of the Roman Catholic 
Church are represented in a light that might well stagger even Dr. 
Cumming. We find them betraying the secrets of the Confessional, 
using their functions as a means of serving base purposes, and urging 
the theory that to accelerate the death of an old man is not to do 
murder, but to perform an act of kindness. Here is a comparatively 
mild and agreeable passage in a conversation between two of Mr. 
Trollope’s ecclesiastics : 

“ ¢T declare’ (says one), ‘I think the people down at San Simone believe 
two or three o'clock in the morning to be the only canonical hours for re- 
ceiving the last sacrament. They are always at it every night.’ 

“*Ha! ha! ha!’ laughed the sleek canon, pleasantly. ‘You should 
teach them, my good Don Serafino, to show their charity towards the 
Church by dying at more reasonable hours.’ 

“ And so, after a little of such professional talk, the bottle of Vin Sante 
was emptied, and the canon bowed out his dirty visitor.” 

Does Mr. Trollope wish Englishmen to accept these characters as 
fair representatives of Romish priests? But apart from what may 
perhaps be considered an abuse of the novelist’s privilege there are 
very many grave faults in this book. Mr. Trollope can get his 
dramatis persone into a dilemma, but he cannot extricate them with 


dexterity. He is compelled to resort to violent and improbable ex- 
i. Every vital situation in the plot is produced or got rid of 
y a tour de force. The incidents are so unusual in their character 


that the reader at once perceives they never could have happened. 
There is no illusion—we watch the play with settled unbelief. At 
the beginning of the story there are two persons mentioned for whom 
Mr. Trollope had no use—Sebastian’s father and mother. The father, 
a younger brother of the Lunardi family, got married solely in the 
hope of an heir, and, says Mr. Trollope, * happily both he and his 
wife died very soon after having accomplished the object . . . . 
having, Phoenix-like, transmitted to an heir the sacred deposit of 
nobility entrusted to him.” We thought we had heard the last of 
the Phenix, but his “wonted fires” live in his ashes still,—he is 
here again, dignified with fresh attributes and endowed with a new 
lease of life. Would any other writer but Mr. Trollope have had 
the courage to make us the present of a Phoenix in a novel in the 
a age of enlightenment? It must be owned, however, that 
iis ornithological similes are less curious and less startling than 
his mode of describing the personal peculiarities of his men and 
women. One of the characters is made to sit with “his hands 
folded on the commencement of the protuberance of his waistcoat.” 
This phrase will be a real blessing to graphic writers. We have had 
quite enough of “aldermanic proportions,” “rotund obesity,” and the 
like. Let us for the future be told in more rounded periods of the 
protuberance of the waistcoat. 

Perhaps the most disagreeable peculiarity of the book before us 
is the feebleness aud effeminacy of its tone. Mr. Troliope can at 
least write well enough when he chooses—in Wariet/a he has caught 


had only borrowed that which was stolen vefore. The characteris- 
ties of a lady’s style are eminently delightful and invigorating, but 
the charm is lost when one of our own sex masquerades in the female 
habiliments. Some parts of Mr. Trollope’s book are scarcely even 
worthy to be called feminine. ‘They are of a strictly neuter or her- 
maphrodite kind—the Chevalier d’Eon must have laid the foundation 
of the style. This is the way Mr. Trollope prattles on: 
“Now Laura was bent on a little party at the villa; a nice little dinner 
—music, moonlight rambling in the garden, and flirtation afterwards; a 
very pretty programme, it will be admitted. Of course I shall not be mis- 
understood to mean that our Laura, a very excellent young woman, and a 
heroine into the bargain, was guilty of misprision and flirting, plotting it in 
cold blood as cynically as I have stated it. We all know that all well 
brought up young ladies never, never could be guilty of such a thing; and 
of course Laura would lose caste if 1 admitted it on her behalf. Let it be 
clearly understood therefore, that I do not admit anything of the kind. 
Perhaps I may venture to say that she thought that ‘the amusements of 
the evening might be varied by pleasing conversation.’ ” 
There is page after page of this emasculated chatter. It is inter- 
spersed with Italian colloquialisms, introduced apparently for no 
other purpose than to afford the pleasure of affixing translations as a 
foot-note. Nearly all the personages in the novel are handsome, and 
their charms are ctlenael with a minuteness that very soon surfeits 
the reader. One man has a gold eye-glass which becomes au in- 
tolerable nuisance before the story is half completed. The nose that 
came down over the moustache in Mr. Dickens’s character is not half 
so offensive. The progress of the plot, such even as it is, is con- 
stantly interrupted by tittle-tattle about ruddy lips, beaming eyes, 
well-shaped legs, and other matters of the kind. The love-scenes 
will perhaps render the book popular for a short time among a cer- 
tain class. There is assuredly plenty of love in the book to appease 
the most insatiable, but it 1s of a rather stupid kind. Not many 
young men go to work in such a blundering fashion as Nanni Pall, 
or are such soft, pliant, contemptible suitors as Sebastian. But as 
they are married in the end, the author may be forgiven for having 
made them ridiculous. 

THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN.* 
Emity Suirrerr’s book has already gone through two editions, and 
it will, we predict, pass through many more. The subject with 
which it deals excites attention, and the manner in which the topic 
of female education is treated meets the popular taste. Authors 
who wish to command a numerous audience and to ensure a re- 
munerative sale for their works must study before all things the 
art of stringing together common-places concerning any matter of 
interest. Should they wish for a model no better one can be found 
than the authoress of Intellectual Education, 1n her particular line, 
she has reached a perfection rarely attained by average dulness. 
Her views are often sound, her assertions are backed by the most 
respectable authorities, and persons who might venture to doubt her 
unsupported dogmas are confounded by appeals to the arrogant pe- 
dantry of Dr, Donaldson, or the dogmatic omniscience of Dr. Whewell. 
Nor, indeed, do her doctrines generally require the endorsement of 
known writers. A gentleman who asserts that roast beef gave 
nourishment does not need to support his paradoxical statement 
by appeals to the opinion of the faculty, and speculators who deal in 
truisms may safely dispense with those references to authority which 
carry little weight even when used in aid of startling and novel 
theories. It is, indeed, a great effort to do justice to Emily Shirreff. 
The intemperate zeal of a friend, or the direct attacks of an 
opponent, can each be borne with equanimity or toleration, but a 
critic’s sense of equity is put toa much harder test when required 
to point out the amount of truth embodied in the dreary common- 
places by which an injudicious partizan brings a good cause into 
diseredit. But since even bores ought to have their due some ac- 
knowledgment must be made of Miss Shirreff’s merits. The cause 
for which she pleads is so perfectly good that it cannot be perma- 
nently injured even by her writings. No one can doubt, though in 
the very act of yawning over her pages, that she is right in believing 
much to be defective in the ordinary education of what she generally 
describes as “the young creature,” and ordinary persons term young 
ladies. Further than this few candid judges will deny that many of 
her suggestions would, did they come fresh from her own mind in- 
stead of being the echo of ideas put into currency by much more 
vigorous thinkers, not lack a certain originality. When she attacks 
the absurd restrictions placed by false delicacy and so called refine- 
ment on a young woman’s choice of books, she commands the sym- 
pathy of every man who can remember how galling would have been 
any restraint on his own free choice of literature during the tran- 
sition from boyhood to manhood. There is something grotesquely 
absurd in the system which allows boys of twelve or thirteen to 
revel in all the indecencies of Juvenal, and in order to keep young 
ladies up to the very eve of marriage in ignorance of some of the 
commonest facts of every-day life, checks the perusal of half the 
English classics. Freedom here as elsewhere produces infinitely less 
evil than restraint. As few lads are the worse for having learnt 
Horace, we have great doubts whether girls would be injured by 
Gibbon or “ Tom Jones.” Goethe’s “ Fair Saint” acknowledges that 
she learnt from the Bible much information which was kept from her 





the style of a meek and inoffensive, but silly young lady. There have 
been literary ladies before now who affected a masculine diction, but 
it is something new for a man to try to unsex his style aud write 
like a woman. The female jackdaw may have a necessity and a use 
for the jay’s feathers, but we should hardly have thought that any 
author could gain much worth having from a lady’s literary store. 
There are exceptions, but we fear he would generally find that he 


| sight when given in less sacred books, and foreigners, at least con- 
| sistent in their prudery, wonder why English boys are allowed to read 
| either the whole of the classics or the whole of the Old Testament. 
All who believe that the English system is, on the whole, the sound 
}one, will heartily agree with Emily Shirreff in wishing that, if per- 
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fect. license is allowed to young men, rational freedom should be 
coneeded to girls. Again, the stress laid on the connexion between 
bodily health and mental progress is no greater than both the im- 
portance and the neglect of the subject justifies, whilst there is 
good reason to conceive that Miss Shirreff may be right in holding 
that less is done to promote the bodily vigour of girls than of youths. 
The latter, at any rate, take care of themselves. A line of young 
ladies, whose sole exercise is a daily slow march, two and two, 
through the neighbourhood of their school, have at any rate a less 
chance of health than their brothers, who are exposed to the risks 
and benefits of football or cricket. 

But when by the admission that Miss Shirreff, in her sedulous 
search for well-established maxims, not unfrequently stumbles, as it 
were by chance, on an important truth, we have fulfilled all the de- 
mands of justice and impartiality, we are bound to point out with all 
civility some of the features in her work which cause a bitter regret 
that she should have devoted herself to the advocacy of a good 
cause. Authors the most attached to the well-trodden paths 
of truism must occasionally deviate for a moment from common- 
place, and make some statement more truly their own than the 
conventional aphorisms learnt by study. At times Emily Shirreif 
speaks, as it were, in her proper person, and the rarity of these 
occasions makes the reader gather up these genuine traits of charac- 
ter. She must, for instance, speak from the resources of her own 
mother wit when delivering the startling dictum: “ Men’s faults 
and their virtues alike combine to throw them helplessly into the 
hands of any woman who is not scrupulous in using her power ; 
and the less a woman really loves, the more complete is her 
empire.” An author should have hesitated before revealing this 
fearful mystery of family life. Should the awful truth once become 
generally known, the best husbands will be forced to turn bullies, 
lest the best wives should appear brutes. The same wisdom which | 
unveils the secrets of female power appears in the advice given to a 
mother in case her opinion should on any point of education 
run counter to the judgment of the father of a family. She is 
recommended to say fairly to her children, “Your father thinks 
differently from me on such and such points. L believe 1 am 
right, for I have carefully considered the subject, while he has not 
had the same means and leisure L have had to study it. When you 
are older you may reflect upon it yourselves, and decide which of us is 
right. In the mean time L have the charge of your education, and must | 
act upon my own views unless your father positively forbid it, in which | 
case it would be my duty to submit to him in whatever does not in- 
volve the sacrifice of real principle.” As we have not had the “same 


es 
precept. If the young lady reads history she is not suffered for g 
moment to draw her own inferences, or to experience the indeserjh. 
able pleasure and incalculable benelit of forming her own erroneous 
opinions, and, in short, is at no stage of her career suffered for g 
moment to forget that she is “a young creature.” No doubt al} 
writers who draw out plans for teaching fall to some extent into the 
fault of over-regulation, and professors who compose manuals for 
students at the University, suggesting minor rules in the conduet 
of study, have displayed a minute pedantry nearly akin to Miss 
Shirreff’s. Still no theorists would dream of imposing on young 
men such regulations as are suggested for ladies who might in a 
year or two be wives and mothers. What would a boy of the 
most vigorous character come to if at sixteen he could not read 
what he chose, think what he liked, and brush his hair or shave his 
incipient beard according to his own judgment? Even the bliudest 
or the most affectionate of parents know that he would grow tem. 
porarily a milksop, and permanently a rake. But a lady whose 
whole principles point to the necessity of independence of character 
for women, sees nothing absurd or incongruous in regulating a 
young woman’s life by the most vexatious and inquisitorial of 
educational codes. Freedom and justice sum up the main require- 
ments for the training of boys and girls alike, but liberty and 
equity are unknown to pedants of every sex and school, and it is with 
something like indignation that we see a writer who repeats and 
parodies all the common-places of those who are labouring with 
sense and energy to improve the position of women exhibit all 
that contempt for female independence which generally marks the 
strictest of social Conservatives. But let us part from Emily 
Shirreff with thanks, if not for what she has done, yet for that she 
has left undone. She has advoeated, and therefore injured a cause 
which has our full sympathies, but she at least does not look with 
great favour on schemes for the employment of women, and earns 
our gratitude by having spared them her defence. 





VOLUNTARYISM IN THE CHURCIL* 
Tuts tract apparently brings to a conclusion the connected attempts 
of some of the deepest and ¢herefore of the widest thinkers in the 
English Church, to present those principles on which their minds 
rest as constituting the essence of eternal life and light. We have 
often avowed our conviction that these men, though of course in 
various degrees, have done more to discriminate the central reality 
of the Christian Revelation from the accidental grafts of human 
opinion and dogma, that they rest more boldly on the intrinsic vitality 





means or leisure” as Emily Shirreff to study the question of the | 
proper language for a mother to adopt in speaking to her children of | 
the father whom certain antiquated doctrines command them to | 
honour, we cannot pronounce decisively on the abstract wisdom of | 
this address. Even a critic without special experience may venture 

to express a hope for the sake of the ladies who read Miss Shirretf’s | 
works, that the first wife who follows her precepts may be one of 

those women so entirely exempt from love as to feel reasonably assured 

of complete empire. It is time to make the same use of Emily 

Shirrefi’s remarks on education which she recommends governesses | 
to draw from a mother’s account of a child’s character. She is aware | 
that a lady, in guiding the early education of her children, may fre- | 
quently betray her own ignorance of the subject, but adds, for the | 
consolation of the bored and wearied listener, “that slie will see | 
where she is to look for deficiencies, and what is the root of any faulty | 
conduct she may observe.” We have listened patiently to Emily 
Shirreil’s statements, and believe that in them we ean trace the root 

of some of the faulty theories of education with which the world is | 
bored and pupils tortured. 

One fatal error is an immense over-estimate of the amount which 
young girls or young gentlemen of average capacity will or ean 
learu. Constant protests are, it is true, made against over-work ; 
but the examples of the progress expected do not agree with the well- 
sounding precepts against labour. Thus the little pupil of twelve 
years old is supposed to read and spell English perfectly, write a neat 
hand, and be able to write a clear and simple letter. She earries in 
her mind an outline of Bible history and of the spread of Christianity, 
and is well acquainted with the Four Gospels. ‘Travels she reads for 
her own amusement, and from following them out on maps has a slight 
knowledge of geography. If circumstances have allowed it she 
reads and speaks German and French, or both. Familiar with the 
first four rules of arithmetic she sums neatly and quickly. Lt may 
be added that she knows a little music, and as a matter of course Is 
a proficient in all plain needlework. Lf the infant paragon (who by 
the way is not to be allowed to commence work before seven years 
old) has gained what her instructor disparagingly calls “a mere 
skeleton preparation for real study,’ we can ouly say that she is 
hurrying towards either intellectual celebrity, superticial pedant ry, ora 
premature grave. Throughout the whole scheme of edueation the 
same flaw is apparent. Neither brain nor body are to be overtasked, 
and yet it is supposed that the labour of six years is to put a girl of 
eighteen in possession of knowledge and acquiremeuts not possessed 
by industrious men at twenty-eight. 

An exaggerated conception of the results obtainable by easy but 
systematic labour is a much less serious mistake than an error of a 
more insidious kind. The “ young creature” is allowed everything | 
but freedom. Ewily Shirreff, whilst she talks of the advantages of 
liberty, unknowingly propounds a plan of benevolent despotism. In 
spite of all her principles and her dogmas, every line she pens betrays 
a total inability to look on a young lady asa free agent. How to 
make notes, how to talk, how and when at the age of sixteen to 
“execute a more elaborate coiifure,” are all made matters of rule and 
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of the divine word in man, that they are less seared at the prevalent 
confusion of voices, the Babel of private judgments, than any other 
English theologians who still hold to the conviction that the eternal 
truth is aecessible to man. In noticing, therefore, this their last 
appeal for the present, we shall not be suspected of any critical asperity 
if we criticize frankly their owiss‘ovs in connexion with the great 
subject they have so well and worthily opened up. 

The principles of these writers—if we understand them at all 
adequately — should lead them to take up a far more energetic 
policy of Reform with reference to the present position of the 
National Church than they have ventured upon. They have all the 
energy of conscious strength when they go to draw at the fountains 
of the National Christianity, when they are declaring the divine truths 
upon which their faith is founded ; but they show all the timidity 


of political quictism when they should be bringing those truths to 
bear on the actual obstacles in the path of the National Church at the 
present moment, and calling on the English people to sweep those 
obstaeles from her path. None of these tracts brings out more dis- 
tinctly the true ecclesiastical reforms into the advocacy of which, as 
we hold, the theological faith of the writers ought to have driven 
them, than the present. But here again the writers lay down their 
premises, but leave their conclusions to Providence to draw. They have 
shown how much deeper is the principle of a National Church than 
the principle of sectarian Voluntaryism, and then they stop short 
just where they ought to show us how opinionative sectarianism is 
poisoning the deeper springs of that National Christianity in the 
very heart of the National Church. Both the writers in this tract, 
especially the English Clergyman, in his very able and thoughtful 
criticism on the Voluntary Principle in America, bring out truly 
enough the broad distinction between a Church founded on the con- 
fession of divine Acts, and an association founded on mere agree- 
ment in private opinions. ‘The one takes the divine will and revela- 
tion, just as the seientifie man takes the field of nature, as a world of 
reality, capable of eternal study, ever yielding new convictions, ever 
fortifying but deepening old convictious,—yet convictions not easily 
formulated by one generation so as to express with any truth the 
most vivid convictions of the next. Even in the scientifie world it 
is scarcely true that any permanent form given to the thoughts of 
one period satisfactorily expresses the insight of the next ; Newton’s 
optical laws are not the laws of Bunsen and Brewster ; and yet in the 
intellectual world the experience of our ancestors is far more directly 
available to us than in the moral and spiritual. In the latter world, 
every deep truth must be, in fact, rediscovered, or at all events appro- 
priated with a personal force that no process of teaching can ensure, 
by every new adherent. Even St. John and St. Paul cannot bring 
home the eternal life to the heart of a man who has not learned 
first to hunger for it; and hence the number of aspects in which 
this class of truths approach the human heart is intinitely greater 
than the number of aspects in which scientific truth approaches 


* Tracts for Priests and People. Supplemental Number to the Second Series. Non- 


conformity in the 17th and the 19th Century. 


By J. N. Langley. 


l. Anglish Voluntaryism. 
By an English Clergyman. 


Il. The Voluntary Principle in America, Macmillan. 
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ys. In fact, a personal revelation must always have an inf- 
pitely various store of grappling forces; and the strongest grasp 
which it fastens on one generation will not be the strongest grasp 
which it fastens on the next. Only the divine Facts of Reve- 
lation remain the same—the storehouses of all the vital principles 
py which God approaches man. Well, this is the stronghold of a 
true National Church. Such a one asserts that the foundation 
js God and Christ and the divine revelation—not any inferences of 
human opinion,—and strives to permit the nation, changing from 
generation to generation, to draw its own nutriment from those fun- 
damental divine facts, just as the scientific man from generation to 
generation draws his own intellectual life from the physical facts, 
using his predecessors as an aid, but not as limitations on his own 
thoughts. The dissenting sects, on the other hand, tempted thereto 
usually by some foolish and blind veto on free study which the | 
Chureh, Catholic or Protestant, has rashly put forth, have too often 
based themselves, not on the infinite wealth of the self-manifested | 
God, but on those vetoed opinions in which they saw some reflection 
of truth that the conservative Churchmen of the day could not see. The 
« English Clergyman” has shown clearly how, even in America, the | 
deepest and noblest tendencies, both in Church and State, have | 
sprung from an axti-sectarian fecling, from a yearning after some root 
of national life and unity far deeper than any concurrence in dogma 
could give. 

Well, thus far we agree heartily with our Tractarians. But why 
apply these truths to the confutation of the evil root of dissent ow/ 
of the Church, instead of first assailing the evil root of dissent in 
it? Is there really no beam in their own eye that they might extract 
before so kindly offering to take the mote out of their brother’s eye ? 
What can be more humiliating to a true Churchman, in the sense in 
which these writers explain that term, than the body of excruciating 
invitations to dissent, known under the name of Articles and Canons, 
which Dr. Lushington is now interpreting for us into a system of 
ecclesiastical law? The Church rests, we are told, on various un- 
analyzed supernatural Acts of God, and says to her children, “ These 
are the waters of life, draw for yourselves, and they shall quench the | 
infinite thirst of your souls.” Tie Articles reply, “ We, the Article 
and Rubric-makers, have extracted a certain body of dogmatie opi- 
nions from our study of the Scriptures and other sources, on everlast- 
ing punishment, the atoning power, on baptism, on original sin, on the 
canonicity of books, and other such matters, which we impose upon 
you as a much more exact, cud therefore more authoritative, scheme | 
of thought than the Scriptures whence we have chiefly quarried 
them, and therefore we requive you to go first to these secondary 
sources, and to find nothing in the primary in any way contradictory | 
to what we have stated here.” Can there be a more sectarian prin- | 
ciple in any dissenting body than this? Shall we reproach Dr. Lush- | 
ington for bringing it clearly out, or rather thank him for doing so, 
and, if we believe in the divine foundations of a Chureh at all, 
take his hint of applying to the Legislature to rid the Church of 
so destructive a graft on her fundamental catholicity? To us it 
seems, we must say, that the authors of these tracts have done but 
half their work in vindicating the deep supernatural truth on which 
the Church is founded, and failing to assert the duty of clearing 
away from that truth a miscellaneous overgrowth of opinionative for- 
mula, which is worthy of the narrowest sections of dissent. Through- 
out the nation the impulse grows to return to the National Church, 
if only that Chureh will permit it. We are sick of voluntaryism, 
sick of small egotistic speculations in divinity, sick of spiritual joint- 
stock companies with a paid-up capital of sectarian dogmas. But in the 
Church we are told there is a life based on the confession of living 
persons, not on speculative doctrines : 
yers busily engaged in teaching us that divines who recognize no pulses 
of divine life at all in the Church of Christ, who allegorize every 
fact into a fable, and evaporate every personality into an idea, are 
legally, if not in spirit, within the pale, while those, on the contrary, 
who put their trust in a personal and self-nanifested God, but re- 








ject the Book of Daniel, or deny that the worst acts of the narrowest- | 


minded monarehs are the most typieal of the acts of God, who dis- 
believe that Mary Tador’s bloodiest Smithfield poliey was benignity 
itself compared with the divine archety pe of Smithfield fires promised 
usin the Athanasian Creed, are violating that statute law of the Church 
in which she has most successfully emulated the worst spirit of dissent. 
Who can deny that this is so? And if it be so, have these catholic 
theologians not a word to say for a reform which shall make the 
Chureh what they declare her to be? Are they absolutely dumb about 
this burden of petrified formula which stunted the best theology of 
former days, and threatens to stifle that of this? If it is so, they 
may well be accused of ecclesiastical quietism, since they find out 
the treasures of their Church’s theology, but practise passive obedi- 
ence towards the tyranny which threatens to enslave the consciences 
of her clergy. We confess complete agreement with the principles of 
this tract, and complete dissatisfaction with the non-application of 
those principles to that most disastrous kind of Voluntaryism which is 
so strongly entrenched within the Chureh. 


MRS. TRENCH AND MRS. LEADBEATER.* 
Tue Trench and Leadbeater Papers, contained in the three volumes 
we have given below, are among the most fascinating that have been 
published for many years, and are especially fascinating when read in 
: s from her Journals, 


the late Mrs. Richard Trench, being selection 


Remains of i 
Edited by her Son, the Dean of Westminster. 


ther Papers. 
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The Leadbeater Papers, The Annals of Ballitore, 
of the Author: Letters from Edmund Burke, heretofore unpublished : 
Mrs. R. Trench and the Rev. George Crabbe with Mary Leadbeater. 
Kell and Daldy. 
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* Th 


rs, and ¢ 


bu Maru Leadbeater, with a Memoir 
and the Correspond- 


ence of 2 vols. 


yet we sce ecclesiastical law- | 


Parker, | 


close connexion. There is all the similarity in refinement of thought, 
quickness of perception, and harmony of feeling between the two 
friends and correspondents whose impressions of life make up the 
greater part of these volumes, which is needful for unity of effect, 
and all the dissimilarity in education, character, and circumstances 
which is needful for variety of detail. Mrs. ‘Treneh’s susceptible and 
observant intellect runs like a vivid stream through all the private 
vicissitudes and all the changes of superficial circumstance’ which 
French, Irish, and English society in that troubled period could 
produce, giving swift bright images of all inturn. Mrs. Leadbeater’s 
watchful and quiet humour lies like a tranquil pool in one secludedspot, 
imaging the changeful temper of the times only as it affected—and it 
did deeply affect—the passions and actions of the Quaker communityor 
Lrish peasantry who lived around it. We do not know which of the two 
women was, in her way, the more remarkable, Mrs. Trench, perliaps 
both by nature and French culture, had the greater power of poig- 
nant expression, the happier faculty for tracing a defined figure on 
the memory of her readers. On the other hand, the quiet Quaker 
lady gives us the sense of a fuller sympathy with the simple life of 
which she saw so much, and in which her participation was so active. 
The Annals of Ballitore, carried as they are through the revolution of 
1798, furnish a picture of the deepest tragedy and comedy of the com- 
mon lot in an unhappy land, such as one does not often meet with, 
attracting us by the sunny simplicity of the annalist’s manner as well 
as by the truthful pictures of her unambitious pen. In a feminine 
way there is much that is brilliant in Mrs. ‘Trench, and nothing of that 
kind in Mrs, Leadbeater; the one is the mirror of the most polished 
socicty ; the other of the most homely; but both are intrinsically re- 
fined and cultivated, and while one charms us with happy point, the 
other charms with the genfal sympathy of her serene mind. And 
they are both essentially women of the eighteenth century, though 
both lived a quarter of a century into the nineteenth, and were very 
happy specimens of the older society. Instead of burrowing for 
principles like our modern writers, they both assume a certain code 
of slightly external social morality as a starting-point for all their 


| thoughts, though the flashes of Mrs. Trench’s vivid nature occasion- 


ally showed the need of something deeper, and Mrs. Leadbeater’s 
spiritual piety was much deeper than her social creed. The two 
women have drawn each other so beautifully and characteristically— 
the one after their first, the other after their last meeting,—that we 
cannot refrain from the pleasure of quoting their reciprocal pictures 
the first is by Mrs. Leadbeater of Mrs. Trench (then Mrs. St. George), 
written in 1802: 

“Thad seen but little of her the night before ; when she entered my 
parlour the next day, I was greatly struck with her personal appearance. 
My heart entirely acquits me of being influenced by what I had heard of her 
rank and fortune. Far more prepossessing than these were the soft lustre 
of her beautiful black eyes, and the sweetness of her fascinating smile; her 
dress was simply elegant, and her fine dark hair, dressed according to the 
present fashion, in rows of curls over one another in front, appeared to me 
These particulars are not important, 


to be as becoming as it was new. 


| except to myself: to me they are inexpressibly dear, because they retrace 


the first impressions made on me by this most charming woman, who after- 
wards gratiiied me by her friendship. Melesina St. George, such was the 
name of the lovely stranger, spent two weeks in our house. She 
permission in the most engaging manner, to remain here rather than re- 
turn to the inn, Providence had been liberal in granting to her talents 
and dispositions caleulated for the improvement and happiness of all around 
her, while her meekness and humility prevented the restraint of her supe- 
riority being felt, without taking from the dignity of her character. 1 was 
surprised and affected when I beheld her seated on one of the kitchen chairs 
in the scullery, for coolness, hearing a tribe of little children of her tenants 
sing out their lesson to her. 1 wished for her picture drawn in this situa- 
tion, and for its companion I would choose Edmund Burke making pills for 


asked 


the poor.”* 

And here, again, is Mrs. Trench’s account of her Quaker friend, 
written just after hearing of her friend’s death, and Jess than a year 
before her own death, in 1827: 

“Tam much obliged by your letter, and hasten to assure you that I 
received both parts of my dear friend’s character, and entirely coincide in 
your opinion of it. It does not touch upon many points which deserve a 
place in her portrait ; such as her anxiety to improve herself and others ; her 
delicate feelings, highly refined, vet never degenerating into susceptibility, 
or exacting from others those attentions which she never failed to bestow 
herself; her taste for everything that was admirable in nature and art; her 
polished mind and manner, that seemed instinctively to reject all that 
her quick sense of wit and humour ; 


others are taught by rule to avoid ; 
her own unaflected pleasautry ; her entire absence of all self-comparison 
with any human being, which left her capable of doing complete justice to 
the merits of all; her rare suavity, and her uncommon talents. The writer 
of this character has also placed her ‘second’ in the delineation of Irish 
manners and language. She is second to none in this. Others have taken a 
wider range; others have permitted themselves the free indulgence of 
humour on a greater variety of topics; but, as far as she goes in her pictures, 
she is second to none.” 

There ave few brighter records of mutual friendship than these. 
| Mrs. Trench was a woman of fashion and beauty, as weil as of cul- 
|ture; and the slight but far from disagreeable consciousness of this 
| which pervades her letters, gives occasionally a faint and perhaps 
| irresistible touch of patronage to her manner to the gentle Quakeress, 

For instance, she begins one letter, “ My pleasant friend,—for this 
epithet, in its softest and most dignified sense, peculiarly belongs to 
| her Lnow address.” And though this has a gone of patronage, it is 


| * This passage, as given by the Dean of Westminster in Mrs. Trench’s 
remains, differs in several sentences from the Annals of Ballitore, since pub- 
lished. But as we have no doubt that the Dean’s version is the earlier 
and fuller, we accept it rather than the curtailed passage in the Leadbeater 
| Papers. 
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perfectly true. Mrs. Leadbeater is always “ pleasant in its softest 
and most dignified sense.” Nothing is more characteristic of the 
two women than the way in which they suffer, and comfort each 
other in suffering. Both of them lost children, and lost them under 
sad circumstances ; both of them, as is the custom of tender-hearted 
women, loaded themselves with reproaches. But how different is 
the manner of each! There are few things more pathetic than Mrs. 
Trench’s French anguish : 
“ Oh, my child! my child! your fever, your cough, your difficulty of 
breathing, the nauseous draughts that were forced upon you, your restle:s- 
ness, your blindness, your blisters, your torments—how has my hard heart 
survived them all? When those beautiful eyes from whence a stream of 
light and pleasure ever flowed into my bosom grew dim and closed—when 
those lovely hands felt for the little refreshments you could be prevailed on 
to take, and which you could no longer see—when that voice once so strong 
and sweet, grew too feeble to make its wants and wishes known—and 
when, finally, the last breath forsook those lips from whence had flowed 
music and perfume—when I saw you cold and motionless before me, 
how came it my heart did not break at once? You are now forgot, or 
nearly so, by all but me. Your beauty so vaunted, your intelligence 
so admired, your goodness of heart, your generosity, your strong 
affection, all are as if they had never existed. Yet, perhaps, you 
do not sleep; perhaps your spirit, though yet disunited from your 
body, awaits its union with consciousness and enjoyment, every stain 
of original sin effaced by the merits of our Redeemer; perhaps you are 
permitted to protect and watch over me, to detach me from this vain 
= and guide me to that which you inhabit.—La-haut, li-haut, la- 
ut.” 
Mrs. Leadbeater, in a still more heartrending loss, writes as 
follows : ss 
“My grief was aggravated by self-accusation. I beheld my little cherub 
lie as in a placid sleep, her bloom not quite gone. I listened to those who 
desired me to reflect on the many fathers of families who lay buried in 
ditches, slaughtered in the prime of manhood and of usefulness; and to the 
widow who with tears reminded me that I had still my husband! I 
reflected how, a brief time ago, his precious life had seemed near departing, 
and I strove to extract consolation from the genuine sympathy bestowed 
by our friends; yet I thought no sympathy reached my heart so fully as 
once when I raised my eyes from contemplating the lovely remains of my 
child, and met those of a poor neighbour woman fastened upon me in 
silence, large tears streaming down her cheeks, her countenance filled with 
the deepest concern. She was a coarse-featured, strong, rough woman, and 
had forborne any expression by werds of what she felt. . . . . That year, 
that eventful year, which to me began with the fulness of joy, I saw depart 
laden with deep and piercing sorrow. Thus trouble takes its rounds; but 
‘shall we receive good at the hand of the Lord, and shall we not also 
receive evil ?’” 


“I have found more comfort,” writes Mrs. Leadbeater in a touch- 
ing letter to her friend on a different occasion, “in quietly sitting 
down and letting the waves and the billows pass over me, than in 
endeavouring to fly from them,”’—and there, perhaps, more than in 
any other sentence in the book, comes out the secret of the fascination 
which the religious quietist exercised over the brilliant, affectionate, 
and excitable nature of her friend. 

But we have dwelt too long already on the mere individual tie be- 
tween the two women, striking and characteristic as it was. In lite- 
rary criticism Mrs. ‘Trench is far the more vivid and acute, and the 
rather quaint speculations of the Quaker lady sometimes draw out a 
subtle reply from her. There is the essential atmosphere of the 
Edgeworthian didactic school in the following observation of Mrs. 
Leadbeater’s, but something of deeper and truer psychology in her 
correspondent’s reply : “ I vg sam ol says Mrs. Leadbeater, “ Ros- 
coe’s ‘ Butterfly’s Ball’ must have been written to remove the dread 
and disgust of insects so prone to fasten upon the youthful mind, and 
if it could prevent this evil early in life it must be allowed to be a | 
meritorious performance.” To which Mrs. Trench replies : 

“Your idea of the motive for writing the ‘ Butterfly’s Ball’ is so ingeni- 
ous, one inclines to suppose it just. My dread of some insects was long 
troublesome to myself and others. Your favourites, the bees, formerly 
excited in me a degree of terror and disgust never entirely removed till | 
was once or twice stung. Many would say this was a strange method of 
cure, but you know enough of imagination to feel the advantage of correct- 
ing her caricatures by comparison with reality.” 

The interest of the letters and journals as pictures of the times is 
very great, Mrs. Trench’s being by far the most various and full of 
light and shadow, Mrs. Leadbeater’s the more complete, as giving, 
in fact, the full social history of one spot. Both writers are full of 
humane, philanthropic sentiment, and slightly conventional in their 
theories of social reform. Into these points, however, we could never 
enter with any effect in these columns; and we must conclude with 
extracting from each a very lively and graphic portrait which might 
almost be painted from their words, of two of the most opposite, 
and yet in some sense most characteristic figures of their day and 

eneration. Here is Mrs. Trench’s very living picture of Lady 
amilton and Lord Nelson : 


have condemned the paper in which they appeared. 





of that general. Lady Hamilton takes possession of him, and he is g 
willing captive, the most submissive and devoted I have seen. Sir William 
is old, infirm, all admiration of his wife, and never spoke to-day but to 
applaud her. Miss Cornelia Knight seems the decided flatterer of the two, 
and never opens her mouth but to show forth their praise ; and Mrs, 
Cadogan, Lady Hamilton’s mother, is—what one might expect. After 
dinner we had several songs in honour of Lord Nelson, written by Miss 
Knight and sung by Lady Hamilton. She puffs the incense full in hig 
face; but he receives it with pleasure, and snuffs it up very cordially. The 
songs all end in the sailor's way, with ‘Hip, hip, hip, hurra,’ and 
bumper with the last drop on the nail, a ceremony I had never heard of or 
seen before.” 

And here Mrs. Leadbeater’s picture of Edmund Burke and his son 
visiting the scene of Burke’s school days in 1786, and of his demea. 
nour to the old servant who then attended him. 

“Old William Gill, who had been servant to my grandfather when 
Edmund Burke was his pupil, and who loved him sincerely, and had been 
celebrated in his and my father’s juvenile verses by the name of ‘ Hobbes,’ 
came to behold this great and beloved man once more. With all his native 
suavity, our illustrious guest shook his humble friend by the hand often 
and cordially; while his son, who had shortly before been particularly 
noticed at the court of France, rose with graceful courtesy and came to his 
father’s side to be introduced to poor old William, as to a venerable friend 
whose gray hairs demanded respectful attention. The old man’s heart was 
full; he bowed, and bowed; told Edmund (I believe it was literally the 
case) that he was proud to see him, and added, ‘ You have a great many 
friends in Ireland, sir!’ ‘I am happy, Mr. Gill, that you are one of them,’ 
said Burke, and then congratulated Gill on wearing his age so well. He 
asked Gill if he thought him much altered, and, on William's replying he 
could not well see, he took up a candle and let his benevolent countenance 
beam on the delighted old man. I think no one could have beheld this 
action without admiring it. It was a subject worthy of the pencil of 
Burke's friend, Sir Joshua Reynolds. Next day they left us; my father, 
mother, and I escorted them part of the way, and, as if waking from a 
delicious dream, my mother and I took a last leave of father and son.” 

These are fair specimens of those delightful volumes of which we 
have necessarily omitted entirely to notice many parts, such as 
Burke’s correspondence with Mrs. Leadbeater’s father, or Crabbe’s 
with herself, or the lively French pictures in Mrs. 'Trench’s Paris 
journals. We may say, in conclusion, that there are some curious 
discrepancies between Mrs. Trench’s letters as given in the “ Re- 
mains ” and in the Leadbeater Papers, the beauties of literary touch 
and colour being almost always in sentences omitted from the latter. 





THE MAGAZINES. 

Tur Cornhill begins with “ Romola,” advertised as George Eliot’s, 
on which we are unable even to form an opinion; the writing 
is admirable, but we fear that the author in laying her scene in 
mediseval Italy quits the soil on which she is strong, and will write 
too much as a painter might, wasting power on the effort to drape 
characters into whom on English ground she would have infused the 
breath of life. As vet the old scholar and his daughter are but 
lay figures, marvellously attired. Even the artist has not yet 
caught the author’s thought, and the old man seated in the frontis- 
piece is rather an old pope than an old scholar full of that vanity 
which appertains to scholars in an age when they are few, and when 
scholarship implies also discovery. The first chapters remind one in 
a very curious way of the first chapters of ‘‘ Agnes of Sorrento,” one 
of the most decided failures in literature, and there is the same ten- 
dency to transfer to the fifteenth century the ideas of the eighteenth, 
For the rest the Corn/il/ does not contain much. “ Philip” lags, the 
“Frenchman in London” is- poor, and the drift of the paper on 
“Journalism” we scarcely comprehend. The object of the writer 
seems to be to deny that there is any special ability required for the 
manufacture of leading articles: 

“ The faculty of composing leading articles is merely a form of technical 
skill, like the handiness of a mechanic, the fluency and readiness of a 
barrister, or the delicate touch of a musician. By a certain amount of 
practice, a man gets to see daily at a glance whether or not a topic is of 
the proper size to fill a column and a quarter of the type in which his 
articles are printed. At any odd time—whilst taking a walk, or in reading 
the newspaper, or smoking a cigar—he gets into his head the point of the 
article, and one or two of the main topics which are to illustrate and en- 
force it in a paragraph a piece, and when this is once satisfactorily done, it 
flows from the end of his pen with perfect and almost unconscious ease.” 
That is true, as it is true that the faculty of playing the piano well is 
a mechanical knack, but then it is a knack which only born musicians 
ever acquire to perfection. Any author could write a leading article, 
but not one in fifty could pen an effective one. ‘The power is not, per- 
haps, a very great one, and is certainly inferior to that of oratory, but 
it is special, and that to a singular degree, as editors often learn to 
their cost. We have seen scores of articles written by men who had 
distinguished themselves in literature, which would of themselves 
The very fact 





“ Oct. 3.—Dined at Mr. Elliot’s with only the Nelson party. It is plain 
that Lord Nelson thinks of nothing but Lady Hamilton, who is totally | 
occupied by the same object. She is bold, forward, coarse, assuming, and 
vain. Her figure is colossal, but excepting her feet, which are hideous, 
well shaped. 
resembles the bust of Ariadne; the shape of all her features is fine, as is 
the form of her head, and particularly her ears; her teeth are a little irre. 
gular, but tolerably white’; her eyes light blue, with a brown spot in one, 


r 








ture, Science, and Art, which is, we think, a mistake. 


afterwards mentioned, that the first-class leading article writers of 


London are not a hundred in number, would of itself prove that point. 


Ihe failures may be counted by the thousand. Even among that 


hundred the editorial faculty, the carious sympathy with public 
Her bones are large, and she is exceedingly embonpoint. She | feeling which makes a successful editor, is exceedingly rare. 


The Corvhill adds to its contents this month a Survey of Litera- 
t is not very 
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ich, though a defect, takes nothing away from her beauty or expression. : 
oe ~ pap. : : people do not want a magazine to become a monthly paper. One 


Her eyebrows and hair are dark, and her complexion coarse. Her expres- article like that a; Mccain aaulien vat pelionion’ tie Rt 
sion is strongly marked, variable, and interesting; her movements in article like that on t ee — vd oe 1 Sill po poor, one 
common life ungraceful; her voice loud, yet not disagreeable. Lord article, that is, full of new facts exhaust ively st ited, will gain it more 
Nelson is a little man, without any dignity; who, I suppose, must resemble | readers than ten compilations such as this. We must quote from the 
what Suwarrow was in his youth, as he is like all the pictures I have seen | paper on “Surname and Arms” an account of a mode in which a 
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man wishing to change his name can effect his end in a strictly legal 
manner for about five pounds : 

“The object is effected by having the new name, with the old name be- 
Jonging to the same individual, set down in one of our legally recognized 
public records. For instance, if a man who is on the roll of attorneys has 
a name which is objectionable, he can change it for another, and, record- 
ing the fact of the change on the roll, he bears his new family title with a 
legal attestation. This has been done. Another process has been men- 
tioned. ‘The person who wishes to recover the ancient appellation of his 
family, which has been corrupted, either brings an action in a court of law, 
or has an action brought against him; the record of the action marking the 
name recently borne, and the recovered name, as belonging to the same indi- 
vidual ; and henceforth he bears the more ancient and distinguished appel- 
lative with a legal attestation. This process can be accomplished, I think, 
for five pounds or so.” 

We may add that no alteration in spelling requires any sanction or 
notification whatever ; our legal system is older than strict spelling, 
and the rule “ idem sonans ” always applies. Smith may call himself 
Chmyjthe if he likes, and we wonder some one of the clan does not do 
it, The writer seems to think the Christian name unchangeable, and 
quotes a positive decision of Lord Coke to that effect. We suspect 

has superseded Lord Coke, but the doubt is worth the attention 
of all who wish to make the new name totally aristocratic. Esau de 
Vere sounds odd. 

“Salem Chapel” is continued in Blackwood, and is becoming, as 
we feared, ws ect ny The authoress has prepared a dilemma 
which is usually a test of a novelist’s power, and in which a female 
pen almost inevitably breaks down. Women understand men on 
many points, but very seldom realize men’s thoughts about women. 
Vincent, the minister, is hunting his sister, and, as_he believes, her 
seducer, circumstances under which a man like him, nervous, and 
as it were of the literary temperament, would become cold, acute, and 
hard. He acts in the story like a baby, proclaims his sister’s fate to 
aman he has never seen, and when, as he thinks, he obtains confirma- 
tion of the seducer’s guilt, becomes an embodied “murder.” A man 
in his situation would have sought secrecy above all things, and pro- 
bably after a terrible struggle with his instincts would have been 
outwardly calm, sardonic, and a little merciless. It is not true 
either to human nature to assert that without proof he gave his 
sister up. He would be much more likely to think the crime 
even worse than it was, believe her trepanned or acting under com- 
pulsion, than to lose all at once his faith. His mother’s conduct as 
usual is far more naturai, the authoress realizing not only what a 
woman, under such circumstances, would do, but the motives from 
which she would do it—a bit of information which, about men, lady 
writers seldom obtain. They can never comprehend or even perceive 
the shade or shadow of excuse which every man, even in the midst of 
the most devouring wrath, instinctively feels for every such offence, 
The remaining articles in Blackwood are dull, with the exception of 
“Across the Channel,” an amusing sketch of the more patent 
differences between life in Germany and life in England, and of the 
mischances which befal Englishmen determined to expect a new 
England on the Continent. It is a little old the satire, perhaps, but 
it always reads pleasantly, particularly to those who feel that con- 
tinued travel has released them from the possibility of committing 
such bétises. ‘The writer, too, has the advantage of appreciating the 
“paternal” system, and evidently rather likes being told what 
to do and avoid in every possible contingency of life. It is in that 
state of mind—very akin to that of an intelligent baby—that one likes 
Germany best, and the writer of “ Across the Channel” may there- 
fore claim credit for the knowledge which comes of sympathy. The 
number of “Caxtoniana” is a little more readable than usual, but 
displays the same utter absence of originality. Surely the world is a 
little too old for essays informing the genius that he ought to attend 
to business, and al] men that female society tends to educate them. 
And most readers of Blackicood will, we think, be conscious that they 
have heard this sort of thing before: “ But whatever standard of 
mental excellence you thus form in your study of the Excellent, never, 
if you wish to be wise, let your standard make you intolerant to any 
other defects but your own. The surest sign of wisdom is charity ; 
and the best charity is that which never ostentatiously parades itself 
as charity.’ Very beneficial all that to the readers of publications 
like the Family Friend, but scarcely so to the class for whom Black- 
wood is prepared. The editor might as well administer a course of 
tracts. 

The dulness of the political season would appear, indeed, to have 
affected the magazines, for Fraser is as deficient as Blackwood in 
articles or stories of special interest. ‘There is a bitter paper on 
universal suffrage in the United States, but it contains nothing very 
original. Its argument may be compressed into a sentence : 

“In the nameless graves of innumerable victims, in thousands of 

maimed and wounded soldiers, in the long procession of widows and 
orphans, in desolate homes and in bleeding hearts, we behold a painful 
harvest of the fruits of the suffrage as it exists in America.” 
We believe in universal suffrage as little as the writer, having a notion 
that metals are generally better than their ores, but it was not uni- 
versal suffrage which produced the Reign of Terror, or the Thirty 
Years’ War, or the Irish famine, or negro slavery, or any other of the 
great scenes of woe which have in modern times impeded society. 
The revolt with all its horrors is not worse than the Indian mutinies, 
which were guided by an aristocratic priesthood against one of the 
most absolute Governments that ever existed, that Government again 
having been framed by one oligarchy and administered by another. 
And we hold it beneath the character of any politician writing to an 
— other than that of the taproom to make statements such as 
these : 


its orgies, from the noisy and sulphurous announcement of the candidate's 
nomination, to the drunken huzzas that hail his election, can need any 
further illustration of the degrading and dangerous effects of universal 
suffrage ; or fail to foresee in these riotous and gambling elections, not only 
the instability of republican institutions, but the utter impossibility of their 
permanent duration? Poor-house paupers and bar-room loafers sell their 
votes for money, for grog, for the promise of a place, or a contract under 
Government ; and thus the masses become debauched, while unprincipled 
demagogues, through bribery and corruption, rise, scum-like, to the surface, 
there to float and sparkle awhile, like rotten mackerel, upon the dirty 
current of * popular favour.’ ” 

Is the writer even aware that the President is nominated by a 
caucus sitting hundreds of miles from the majority of electors, and 
elected by an electoral college, and that the final choice, so far from 
being procured by bribery, is too often matter either of accident or 
of the most adroit and subtle intrigue ? 

The paper on the “ Sahara” is readable, but slight and sketchy, the 
writer—a man obviously with clear eyes—trying hard to spoil his 
own observations by adopting the style of the London comic school. 
Thus, after sketching the camel with admirable accuracy, he adds : 
‘*T remember on this very journey to Biskara, we came suddenly upon 
a caravan in the evening after the lamps of the diligence had been lit. As 
we bore down upon him, the leading camel gave a grunt of dismay and 
dropped incontinent on his knees in the middle of the road, sending the 
Arab who rode him nearly under the noses of our horses. The sight of 
those two glaring eyes coming down on him out of the darkness was too 
much for him. Civilization was all very well, but when it came in such a 
questionable shape the patriarchal old beast could not comprehend it, and 
knelt to entreat its forbearance.” 

The infinite probability being that the driver made him kneel to 
avoid overturning the diligence, horses dreading an advancing camel 
worse than a rocket battery. The article on Colonel Cotton’s projects 
is valuable if considered as an antidote to the dreams of irrigation 
companies, but the writer is in his way as much of a fanatic as 
Colonel Cotton himself. The latter actually calculates in this style : 
“Thus the water that flows off every square mile is worth at the rate of 
500 cubic yards per roopee (2s.), roopees 4000 (400) a year. The present 
population of India averages about 100 per square mile; but if the whole 
of the water that falls were made use of, no doubt the country would have 
at least 400 to the square mile. The water then, turned to account, would 
be worth ten roopees (1/.) per head per annum; and as there would be 600 
millions of people, the total value of the water would be 60 thousand lacs 
a year, or 600 millions sterling !” 

But then his opponent says : 

“We doubt, for instance, whether irrigational works would succeed any- 
where in India, where there are not any remains of similar works in the 
site or in the vicinity, It has never happened to us to see a tank laid 
down and completed for irrigational purposes on a new site that has not 
proved a practical failure.” 

An opinion which just amounts to this: wherever there is not an 
old road a new one cannot pay. 

There is nothing to remark in Macmillan, except the fresh and 
original compenlonas from America, a curiously able paper on Sir 
R. Peel, written in aquafortis, and intended to prove that the states- 
man deliberately and slowly planned a great treachery in order to 
save England, and an advertisement announcing that next month 
Charles Kingsley will take pen again in a new novel. 

The most noticeable feature in Temple Bar this month isa letter. A 
Mr. Bradbury, it appears, editor of the. Leicester Advertiser, offered 
some poetical contributions which were left without acknowledgment. 
Stung, apparently, by the affront, Mr, Bradbury penned the following 
silly bit of impertinence : 

“ Some fine day I may repay your kindness by commenting in several news- 
papers with which I am connected on your ambitious but flippant scribblings in 
TempPce Bar, over the pages of which your sub-editorial genius beams with 
monthly lustre. I am not unmindful of your i lent and snobbish sneer 
at provincial journalists in August, 1858, in the Illustrated Times, in 
alluding to me in regard to a circumstance you no doubt remember.” 

The publication of such a note is, perhaps, a little unjust. Every 
man receives in the course of his life many letters, the publication of 
which would be a severe punishment to their writers, He, neverthe- 
less, does not inflict it, and we do not see why editors should exempt 
themselves from the obligation to secrecy implied in every letter. 
The power of publication is no justification for its use, or booksellers 
might publish their trade debts, and powerful newspapers half ruin 
any one who offended them. 

The London Season still depends on its illustrations, and they are 
getting a great deal worse. There is one in this number drawn, we 
regret to say, by J. D. Watson, which is a marvel of ineptitude. A 
lady is standing somewhere not defined, holding in her hand some- 
thing the observer cannot make out, and with no particular expression 
on her features, unless it be weariness. And this is called the “ Mo- 
ment of Success.” We are referred in a foot-note to the tale, but 
men like Mr. Watson are usually supposed to make their pictures tell 
their own story as clearly as any writer. 

CURRENT LITERATURE, 
Mr. Witx1aM Exxis resolutely adheres to his self-appointed task of writing 
something that would have pleased Socrates, had that ancient philosopher 
enjoyed the advantage of being his contemporary.* A more dreary and 
lifeless catechism has never crossed our path, nor can we perceive a single 
use it can subserve beyond that of inducing untroubled slumber. 

The history of a rural parish can scarcely be expected to possess much 
general interest. Antiquarians and topographers, however, will cheerfully 
acknowledge their obligations to Mr. Eastwood for his elaborate work on 
the history of Ecclesfield.{ Very few Yorkshire families, we imagine, will 
be able to resist the temptation of purchasing a copy. 

“¥ Philosocrates. Part IV. Among the Teachers. By William Ellis. Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 














“A Presidential canvass in the United States—who that has witnessed 


+ History of the Parish of Ecclesfield, in the County of York. By the Bev. J. East- 
wood, M.A, Bell and Daldy, 
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MATEUR DRAMATIC PERFORM- 
ANCE. ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT-GARDEN. 
—WEDNESDAY EVENING NEXT, July 9.—An AMATEUR 
pease PERFORMANCE in AID of the FUNDS for the 
RELIEF of the present DISTRESS in LANCASHIRE — be 
one ~ the ~ 9% Opera, Covent-garden, on WEDNES- 
AY EVENING Jay 5 under most distinguished noon 
Committee: the Earl f Sefton, Sir Charles Russell, Bart., J. C. 
O'Dowd, Esq. ; eanent Secretary. G. Russell. Esq. The perform- 
ance will commence with the LIGHTHOUSE; after which, the 
WATERMAN; to conclude with nag! ag —The prices of 
admission will be those of the Ita Opera. plications for 
tickets and places to be made at Mn MITCHELL'S: Eyal Library, 
33, Old Bond-street, W. 


T NJ Vy d "Rr Te 

p# ILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—Jvusitee 
Concert.—Sr. JAMes HALL, Monday Evening, July 14, 

Fight o'clock.—The Directors have the gratification to announce 
that Madam Lind Goldschmidt and Mdlle. Titiens have kindly 
consented to sing, assisted by Mr. Santley, Mrs. Anderson (Piano- 
forte), her last public performance and Herr Joachim (Violin). 
After the 5th, Tickets will be issued to non-subscribers, Stalls, 
Balcony or Area,2 21s.; Balcony or Area, reserved, 10s. 6d.; Gallery 
5s.—Addison, Hollser and Lucas, 210, Regent-street, W. 











OSA BONHEUR’S CELEBRATED 


PICTURES, “The Horse Fair,” ‘‘The Scottish Raid," 
“The Spanish Muleteers,” “ The Highland Shepherd,” “ Shetland 
Ponies,” and “ Skye Terrier,” on view at the Gallery, 5, Waterloo- 
place, Pall-mall. Admission One a 


yw 
LAZED BY and SON , Foreign Ww are- 
_4@ housemen and Family Grocers, ben to direct attention to 
their choice selections <. Breakfast and Luncheon delicacies 
Comestibles, and articles for Dessert, noticing, amongst others, 
York and Westphalia hed Pickled and Smoked Ox Tongues, 
Strasburg and Yorkshire Pies, Smoked Salmon, Sardines, Gorgona 
Anchovies, French Truffles, reserved Green Peas, French Beans, 
Mushrooms, Tomatoes, French and Spanish Olives: Crystallized 
and Glacé Apricots, Greengages, Strawberries, and Angelica, 
Jordan Almonds, Muscatel Raisins, Figs, French Plums, and a 
variety of French Chocolate and Bonbons. Their celebrated 
pickles and Sauces, prepared under personal superintendence, 
Jams, Jellies, Tart-fruits, Teas, Coffees, Sugars, Spices, Soaps, 
Candies, Colza Oil, and all household requisites supplied of the 
best descriptions. Families regularly waited on for orders. 
Edwa man-square, London, W. 
N.B.—8ole proprietors ‘of the receipt for Harvey's Sauce, 


}INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 


MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years empha- 
tically sanctioned by the Medical Protession, and universally ac- 
copted by the Public, as the best ey, for Acidity of the Sto- 
mach, Heartburn, Head Gout, anc Ps and as a Mild 
Aporient for delicate constitutions, = especially for Ladies and 























Children, Tt is ha hs in a state of perfect pu and uniform 
strength, —*< INNEFORD and Co., 172, d-street, 
Sento an ; sold by all respectable Chemists thavaghous the 
wor! 


prewn BACH’S Ww ooD ‘Vv 1OLETS 

SCENT 2s, 6d. 
BRELDENBACH’S WCOD VIOLET PHILOCOME 
BREIDENBACH’S WOOD VIOLET COLD CLEA 
BRELDENBACH'S WOOD VIOLET MILK tor oo Complexion. 
BRELLENBACH'S WOOD VIOLET SACHET. 

H. BREIDENBACH, 

157k, NEW BOND STREET web ccomnceny REDMAYNFS). 


















45, OXFORD-STREET, 

JERS’ =GLASS CHANDE LIERS, 
Wall Lights and Mantel-piece Lustres, for Gas ons ‘andles. 

Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from 7/, 

Glass Dessert ,, 2. 

All articles marked in plain figure 5. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents, 

Mess, Export and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 






LONDON — SHOW-ROOMS, 45, OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—MANUPFACTORY and oa IW-RVUMS, 
B j-st Established 1807. 





Be RROW’S “LANDSCAPE GLASSES, 


The ~~ the aoe and the Sea, 
and 6 Guineas. 
DPURROW'S TARGET parm OPE for the LONGEK RANGEs, 
25s. and 30s., free by post, 
Burrow’s New Poeket Barometer for Travelling, 4 Guineas. 
Fall particulars on application to 
W. and J. BURROW, GREAT MALVERN, 
on:—B. —_ 72, Baker-street, W.; and Wales, and 
Met ena mg je, ELC. 
*,* Int raeienet - chibition —Ciase 4, North Gallery, a Show 
¢, and agent in attendance. 
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| MOSES. AND SON, anticipating an 


ineveased demand for their Manufactures this Season, 






tropolis by the International Exhibition, have 
prepared a stock of Summer Clothing, which tar surpasse s any 
that they have ever had the honour of offering to the public. The 
latest and most approved styles are combined with superiority of 
material, faultless w orkmanship, and extremely moderate prices. 

The Bespoke Clothing or Order Department is furnished with 
an extensive stock of Fabrics, selected with great care, from the 
principal markets of Europe; and the most skilful foreign and 
native cutters are employed. 

The Hosiery, Drapery, Hat and Boot Departments are supplied 
with such an assorty of Goods, as will maintain their high 
reputation for general excellence. 

FE. MOSES AND SON, 

Ready - made and Bespoke Tailors, Habit Makers, Woollen 

Drapers, Hatters, Hosiers, Boot and Shoe Makers, and General 
Outtitiers, 






— Houses: 
ay Ament, 
154, 155, 156, 157, Minories 83, S34, 8, 56, 87, 88, and 89, Aldgate. 
Irford-street Branch, 
506, 507, 508, New Uxford-street; 1, 2, 3, Hart-street. 
Tottenham-court-road Branch, 
137, 138, Totvtenbam-court-read ; 23, Luston-road. 
Country Establishments, 
Shefield and Bradford, \ orkshire. 

All Articles are ye in plain figures the lowest possible 
prices, trom which abatement can ade. 

Auy article not piace ed of will be exchanged, or the money 
returned. Lists of Prices with Rules for Selt-measurement and 
i ‘atterns post fre 

E. MOSES ond SON'S Establishments are closed every Friday 
evening at sunset till Saturday evening at suuset, When business 
és resumed until Eleven o'ek 

EL. MOSES and SON'S Pawphiet for the present Season, w ith 
French and German translations, and cont aining some interesting 
information Exhibition,” may be 
had, gratis, amd post free, 
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OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Sick ueEap- 
ACHE.—Thousands suffer from this worrying annoyance 

‘when the bedy and brain are de in warn damp we 
Holloway's itying Pills present a ready means of cure for 
indigestion, bMtiousuess, faintness and flatulency. In debilitated 
Constitutions aad nervous habits these Pills are the best restora- 
tives, they connect all the unpleasant consequences of torpidiry of 
the liver, they remove distension and never fuil to obviate all 
Obs: ructions of the bowels and to induce their jar action. For 
all abdominal ailments Hotioway's Pills are the safest possible 
medicine: they at once give ease and comfort and naturally 
strengthen the whole serics of in the process of 





















DR. LOVELL’S SCHOOL, 
Winslow Hall, Bucks. 
FOR THE SONS OF NOBLEMEN AND GENTLEMEN. 
(Established 1835). 


HE Course of Tuition is preparatory to 
the public schools, Eton, Rugby, and Harrow, Sandhurst 
College, and the Army and Navy Examinations, Native teachers of 
French and German reside in the mansion, and these languages 
form an integral part of the daily school duty, Among former 
pupils are many that have distinguished themselves at the Uni- 
versities, the public schools, _ military colleges. The premises 
are very spacious, and offer unusual advantages for health and re- 
creation. Terms, 60 to 100 per errs per annum, according to age 
atentrance. All further — alars can be had of the Principal. 


) RS. THEOPHILUS DAVIES who 


for many years has been accustomed to the care and 
education of the Young, purposes opening a School for Young 
Ladies, on the Cliftonville side of Brighton. 

References may be made to J. D. Morell, Esq., A.M., LL.D., one 
of Her egg 's Inspectors of Schools, Bowdon, Cc heshire ; and to 
the Rev. J a B.A.. Hove House, Brighton. 

r terms other aan, apply to Mrs. Davies, 36, Medina 
Villas, Cumeoriie. Bright 


Lr wy MrT ~ 
| NIVERSITY TUTORIAL ASSOCIA- 
TION (Limited.)—This Association, entirely conducted by 
Graduates of Oxford and Cambridge, supplies masters of schools 
and heads of families with masters from those Universities. For 
particulars apply at the offices of the Company.—Office hours from 


ll A.M. to 4 PM, 
FE. B. LOMER, M.A., Secretary. 


HIRT MAKERS AND _ HOSIERS. 
CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE, 
11, WIGMORE 8TREET, LONDON, W. 


. ai >on r 
NV ARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX and 
i INDIA OUTFITS.—CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE re- 
specttully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and 
Kecherehé STOCK, combining Parisian taste with that excellence | 
and ew, o terial for which their House has been noted | 
for upwards of 7! 
CHRISTIAN rhe RATHBONE, 11, Wigmore-street , London, w. 


- NICK ERB ICKE RS ay “HOSE “to 
match, Soll by THRESHER and GLENNY, OUT-~- 
ITTERS, 152, Strand, next door to Somerset House, London, 






































Forkelcn AND COLONIAL MAIL 


speed, economy, safety, punctuality. 
EUROPE. 
France, Belgium, Holland, Prussia, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, 
Austria, Switzerland, Sardinia, Northern Italy, DAILY. 
Spain, Portagal, Southern ltaly, Adriatic, Sicily, Greece, Syria, 
Turkey, THRICE MONTHLY. 
Gibraltar, Malta, Mediterranean, WEEKLY. 








ASIA. 
Persia, India, Ceylon, Straits, Burmah, China, Japan, Manilla, 
Java, FORTNIGHTLY. 

AFRICA. 


Algeria, Tunis, Tripoli, Egypt, Aden, WEEKLY. 

West Coast, Madeira, 5t. Helena, Ascension, Cape, Algoa Bay, 

Natal, Maaritius, Madagascar, MONTHLY. 
AMERICA, 

United States, New Brunswick, Canada, WEEKL Y. 

Mexico, Carthagena, Houduras, 

» Ri Plate, MOUNT a 

West Indies, N. and 8. Pacific, California, British Columbia, Nova 

Scotia, Bermuda, FORTNIGHTLY 


Bahamas, 





N.B. Lists of Prices forwarded free of expense. | 


PARCEL SERVICE to all Parts of the World.—Regularity, 


| sury, Customs, 
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A LLIAN CE LIFE AND FIRp 
Fe ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Instituted 1824. Capital, FIVE MILLIONS Sterling. 
President—Sir Moses Montefiore, Bart. 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 
The Company's Prospectus fully explains the various forms and 
modes in which Life eee or ~ arranged. 
IRE AS3UR. 
Assurances may be aaa for aa than one year by a si 
| ~ ee and in such cases a discount is allowed on P: remium ang 
t 
The Company holds itself responsible for damage do: 
plosion of Gas. 4 , a ne by Me. 
tre Policies issued at the Reduced Rates for Mercantile dong. 
onan and at moderate rates of Premiums for almost all ¢ Classes 


of risk at home and a 
F. A. ENGELBACH, Actuary, 
DP. MACLAGAN, Secretary, 
NOTICE.—The Receipts for Renewals falling due at M 
are now ready at the Head Office and agencies. 
Bartholomew-lane, Ban 











Established 1537. 


] RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY, Empowered by Special Act of Parliamey 
4 Vict. cap. 9. 


BRITANNIA MUTU AL L IFE ASSOCIATION, 
Empowered by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, 
1, Princes-street, Ba London. 
Major-General Alexander, Blackheath Park, Chairman. 


——— 





Every description of Life Assurance business transacted, with or 
without Participation in Profits. 


EXTR AC TS FROM TABLES. 


~~ {Without Profits.) -| ~ (With Profit.) 
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KY ROPEAN ASSU RANCE. SOCLE' °Y, 


Empowered by Special Act of Parliament 
For the Assurance of Lives, Aunuities, and the Guarantee of 







. LONDON, 8.W., 
1 Town: 
ms exceeds One 


nds 








red and Forty Thousand 
Henry W ic’ sahawe Wickham, Esq., M.P., Chairman. 

LIPE ASSURANCE COMBINED WITH GUARANTEE confers im- 
portant advantages, by the reduction allowed on the Life Pro- 
Talures, 

The Guarantee Policies of this Soc 
Inland Revenue, ¢ 









ty are accepted by the Trea- 
al Post Office, I 











Board, War Ott «i other Public Departmer 
fing Louc al, and Col 1. 
anks, Railways, Life and Fire Offices, Publi 


emmsusanans and Comwmercia! Firms. 


qe ECON JOMIC L IFE “ASSU R. \N ‘CE 
SOCIETY, 
6, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BL AC “" RIARS, LONDON, 
Sstablishe 
Densovenn. ‘ 
Robert Biddulph, Exq.. Chairman. 
William Routh, Esq., Deputy Chairman 
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Companies, 








AUSTRALASIA, 
Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide, King George's Sound, Swan River, 
Tasmania, New Zealand, INTHLY 
ping in all its branches by fleetest Clippers and Serew- 
Steamers. Passages engaged, baggage shipped, insurances etfectec 
For latest days of registr ritfs apply at 23, Regent-street, 
58.W.; Chaplin's, Regent Circus, W 50, Leadenhall-street, E.C. 
WHEATLEY and Co., late WAGHORN, 

Established 26 Years, | 
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QXHIBITION OF | ARTICLES OF 
DOMESTIC USILITY.—WILLIAM 8. BURTON invites 

pve vd Be display of he ae IRONMONG ot 
d Elec tro Plate, c Bedsteads, Bed 
ocks, tie all such things 1 - 
quisite and adapted to furnish a small cottage or a palatial resi- | 
dence. gvods are displayed in 20 large show-roomes, in the | 
largest enetihenen of the description in London. Each article 
is marked in plain figures, at prices that must ensure approbation. | 


ILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S GENERAL | 
FURNISHING [RONMON RY CATALOGUE may be | 
= gratis, and free by p It contains upwards of 500 Llustra- 
ns of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and Electro-l'late, 
kel Silver and Britannia Metal Good: Dish Covers, Hot Water 
Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, | 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks able | 
Cutlery, Baths, Toilette Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, | 
Bedding, Bedroom and Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Pric 
and Pians ot the Twenty large Show-Kooms, at 39, Oxtord- | 
w Newman-street , 4, 5, and é, Perry's: | 
London. 
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LE SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIP. 
EAL AND SON have patented a} 


method ot making a Spring Mattressportable. The great 
the usual Spring Mattress is its being so heavy and | 


SOMMIER ELasTiqove Portatir” is made in three 

separate parts, and when joined together has all the elasticity of | 
the best Spring Mattress. As it has no stuffing of wool or horse- 
hair, it cannot harbour moth, to which the usual Spring Mattress | 
is very liable ; the prices, also, are much below those of the best 
Spring Mattresses, viz. 











The ugonmetuh Et NsTiQve PORTATIF therefore, 
sof elasticity, duravility, cleanliness, portability, 





An Illastrated Catalogue of Bedsteads, Bedding, aud Bed-Room 
Furniture sent tree by post 
HEAL AND SON, 196, Tottenham Court-road, W. 


IP +L ’ : 
EETH.—By Mr. ESKELL’S Invention 

(Royal Seal granted 17th July, 1860.—Sets, or partial sets, 
of teeth, exquisitely enamelled to nature, are made and 2 nae yo 
fitted in a few hours by means of his pat 
perishable ba of the colour of the gm, to which it adheres w 
wonderful tenacity, dispensing with springs or uasightly tasten- 
ings, and detying Goteacion by the closest observer. The peculiar 
attribute of Mr. Eskell's i is, the tim with which 
these teeth can be re-adapted to any change of the mouth (even 
by the wearer); and as they act independently of all disturbing 
causes which «ffeet teeth of ordinary construction, they are gua- 
rauteed to last a Htettu 
tion. Mr. Eskell's Treatise, which fully 
post free for — stamps. Iuspecti and consulta 
tious free. Terms strictly moderat srosvenor-street, Bond- 











invention, 















organs cencerned 
digestion, and will be found useful in every household. 





eweet ; ond at 39, ‘Beneett's-bil), Birmingham. 
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combines | TIONS, or to the Head (ffice 


for 56 tatal Cases, and 5041 Cases 


CIPAL STATIONS. 


Alfred Kingsford ~ eee Esq. Sir Alexander Duff Gordon, Bart. 














Henry Barnett, Ex: Rear- Admiral Robert Gordon. 
The Kt. Me E. rk ydell Bou- Charles Morris, Bs 

verie, M.P. George Kettilby tae kards, Esq. 
Edward Charrington, Esq. Augustus Keppel Stephenson, 
Pascoe Charles Glyn, Esq. Ew 


i 
Av DITORS 
| John Gilliam Stilwell, Esq. 
ichard Taylor, Esq 
) .» Oxon, 


John Howell, bsq. 
Henry Roberts, Esq. 
Puysiciax.—Wm. 








Emmanuel 7 R.C.P.L., 
Quee! 


SURGEON.—Benj. Trave: 
r 








May Fair 
“  F.K.C.8., 49, Dover street, 
i lilly. 
SOLICITOR.—Henry Young, Esq., No. 12, Essex-street, 
Strand. 
AcCTUARY—James John Downes, Esq., F.R.A.8. 
SECRETARY— Alexander Mac donald, i ay 
ADVANTAGES—Mutual Assurance. 
The lowest rates of Premium on the Mutual System 
The whole of the Profits divided among the Poucy-holders every 
Fifth Year. 
Assets amounting to ° 
During its existence the So iety he Asp tid in Claims, 
and in reduction of ! 











£2,030,500 
Honus Liability 2,000 000 
Reversionary Bonuses have been added to P 
to the extent of .. 
The last Bonus declar 
61. per Cent. on the 


upwards of 


cies 





1,365,000 





18° 19, “ hich averaged 
remiums paid, amounted 





to. es . - ee ee ee 475,000 
Policies in force ba S617 
‘The Annual Income oe . eee 280,000 
In pursuance of the INVARIADIA practice of this Society, in 


the event of the Death ot the Life Assured within the Ib 
days of grace, the Kenewal I’remium remaining unpaid, 
the Claim will be admitted, subject to the payment of such 
Premium. 
Service in the Militia, Yeomanry, or Volunteer Corps, will 
not affect the validity of Policies. 
Prospectuses and full ; 








articulars may be on application to 


ALEXANDEK M x “DON. ALD, Secretary. 
ACCIDENTS ARE UNAVOIDABLE!! 

Every ove should therefore Provide against them, 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Grant Polici ies for Sums from £100 to £1000, pong agaiust 
L KIN 











3 tt wide by 6 tt. 4 in. canes 0 y ENTS OF Al 
3 ft. 6 in. ae 2 0 An Annual Payment of £3 secures POO in case of DEATH 
te pee 0 by ACCIDENT, or a Weekly Allowance of £6 to the Assured 
4 ft. 6in oe 0 while lant up by Injary. 
_ ” ” 0 Apply for Forms of Proposal, or any wformation, to the Pro- 
.6in 0 VINCIAL AGENTS, the BoOKING CLERKS ef the KAILWAY S8TA- 


, 64, CORNEILL, Lonvon, E4 
£102,317 have been paid by this Conipany as One ENSATION 
of personal Inju 
KALLW ay JOURNEY 
all the PRIN- 


The SULE COMPANY privileged to isew 
INSURANCE ‘Tickets, costing Id., 2d., or 3d., at 





Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 1849. 
WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 
64, Cornhill, E.C, 


oe + “TT + . 
JATERLOO LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
This Company offers the security of a CAPTTAL of 400,0008. 
The last Bonus was in 1559, the next Valuation will be in 1864. 
Claims within the days of grace paid by this Company, 





lw ate and Deferred Aunuities and Kndowme nag 
NEW Premium LyCome for the Year 1961, £9,173 12s. 
Policies granted against ACCIVENTS or DISEASE totally 


ne, as well as for mastication and articula- | disabling the Assured, for a small extra premium. 





-up Policies granted after Five Annual Payments. 

Half Credit Premium System tor five —-. 

Forms on application to the OFFICE, 455, — London, 
THs. G. W ILLiasis, J un,, Manager. 
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HE SCARBOROUGH CLIFF HOTEL 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Capital, 120,0004., in 12,000 Shares of 10. each. 
Deposit 1. per Share on application, and 1/. 10s. on allotment. 
Joint Stock Limiged Liability Act, which 
Incorporated under the Jo at S 
pressly the liability of each shareholder to the amount 
— of his shares. 
DIRECTORS. 
ri Robert Montagu, M.P., Inverness-terrace, Hyde Park, 


Vecmint ingestre, M.P., Alton Towers, Salop, and 47, Eaton-place, 
auane Poet Barlow, Esq , Sonning, Berks (Director of the Great 


yestern Royal Hotel Company). — , 

amon Cadman, Esq., Wold Newton, Yorkshire, and The 

Crescent. Scarborough. 
Charles Caley, Esq., RN., rborough. 
William Cremer, Esq., Bru ick-road, Brighton. 
A. H. Darley, Esq.. Belvoir-terrace, Scarborough. 
Esq., Merchant. Leeds. 
sq. (Messrs, Soanes, Son, and Page. Crosby House, 
Bishopsz treet, London), Beckenham Park, Kent. 
Heary Walker, Esq., The Crescent, Scarborough. 












Messrs. I Entwisle, and Co., Manchester. 
essrs. Be is. 
ome ity and County Bank, Scarborough. 





Woodcock, Sons, and Eckersley, Wigan. 
ARCHITECT 
Cuthbert Brodrick, Esq., F.LB.A., Leeds, and 1, Buckingham- 
street, Adelphi, London, W.C 
SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. Baxter, Rose, Norton, and Co., Victoria-street, West- 
inster, 5.W. 
AW. D. Leather, Esq., 1, Bond-place, Leeds. 
SECRETARY. 
Mr. Jobn Wilson Theobald. 
Orrices—6, Victoria-street, Westminster, 8.W. 
BROKERS 
Messrs. Field, Son, and Wood, ¥, Warnford-court, Throgmo rton- 
st-cet, London, E.C, ; 
Mess: i Coates, 26, Tokenhouse-vard, London, E.C, 
Thomas Knight. Esq., 14, St. Ann’s-square, Manchester, 
Richard Green, Esq., Park-row, Leeds. 
AUDITORS, 
John Ball, Esq. (Messrs. Quilter, Ball, Jay, and Co.), Moorgate- 
street, London, B.C. ‘ 
Edmund Harvey, Esq., Westminster, 8,W 


Messrs. Lomas 












ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

Tae inadequacy of existing Hotel Accommodation at Secar- 
borough to the yearly increasing demand has been long felt by 
frequenters of that favourite watering-place, and, so notorious is 
the fact, that in the height of the season i not by any means 
a rare occurrence to hear of people, otherw interding to visit 
Scarborough, being deterred trom cd. » 

The First Object ot this Comps refore, to meet an ac- 
knowledged requirement by the a large and beautitul 
Hotel in a central and commandiny position, 

The Second Object of this Company is to set apart a suite of 
ve rooms on the ground-floor of the Hotel for the purposes 
of a Club 3 

The Third Object of the Company is the erection of a row of 
houses and shops at the foot of the cliff, w ith a south-east aspect 
to the sea in close proximity to the most frequented part of the 

vis 
= Site secured for carrying out these purposes is one of the 
finest in Europe. It is the east side of Saint Nicholas ( lift, « 
sisting of two acres of land sloping towards the German Ocean, 
to which it possesses a frontage of nearly 400 feet 
roposed capital will be more than sufficient for the above 
and for furnishing the Hotel and Club Rooms in the most 
t and attractive manner « by working the Hotel on 
s existing Joint- 






































Stock Hotel Companies, it is estin ; 
finclusive of the net returns from the club, library, shops aud 
i from 15 to 20 per cent. upon the capital 

r hops and Houses alone,— 
irrespective of the protits from the Hotel,—will give about 
nt. per annum upon the gross capital, and the rental of the 
pri - sitting and bed rooms of the Hotel, if only partially let for six 
Months in cach year and at moderate nount to upwards 
af eleven thousand pounds. To these add the 
profits that must arise from the cuisine and wines and general 
business of the Hotel and Club. j 

These estimates of profit (revised by a late proprietor retiring 




















with « band «© competence from Hotel-keeping at Searborough ) 
are based upon an average of the prices now received tor Hotel 
accommodation there. 


Application for Shares, the deposit thereon having been first 

»one of the Company's bankers, to be addressed to either of 
jtors; to the Brokers to Mr. W. B. HinpLe, Park-row, 
Leeds r. EDWARD FAIRBANK, Huntriss-row, Scarborough; 
of whom may be had, free on appiication, Lithographs of the 





Taiidivg. 
Shares are.allotted to Applicant, the deposit will be repaid 
without dedaction. 

Interest at the rate of £5 per cent. per annum will be allowed 
upon all moneys paid in advance of Calls, and on all fully paid-up 
Shares, until the Hotel is opened, 

Detailed Prospectuses with Forms of Application for Shares 
may be had of the Brokers, or Solicitors of the Company. 


So TH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
LE 





COMPANY.—(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.) 
TERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, Port 
ie, Gawler, Robe, Kadina, and Wallare Approved drafts 
a sent for collection r eription of Banking 
busines. ucted with Victoria, New South Wales, and the 
Other Aus- ralian Colonies, throush the Company's Agents. 

WILLIAM ’UKDY, Manager. 

London, 54, Old Broad-street, E.C. 














7 rtm TA~AT 7 — OTT TOP 
N ORWICHUNION LIFEASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 

Extablished 1808, on the principle of Mutual Insurance 
This ciety affords unusual advantages to the inten. ling Assurer 
The | ates of Premium are 10 per ceut. less than those of most 
other Uffices, and the whole of the Profits belong to the Assured. 
lusurances may be effected by applying at the office any morn- 
ing atter 10 o'cloek, and subsequently seeing the Medical Examiner 
and without further tormality 
NT POSITION OF THE SOCIE 
Sums Assared... eve eee eso £5. 
Capital in hand ove eee 
Aunual Income - eco £254,451 
2.112.512. have been paid to the representatives of 
Members curing the last ten years. 
or Py ectuses apply at the Society's Office—CRESCENT, 
NEW BRIDGE STREET, E.C.,and SURKEY STREET, NORWICH. 








deceased 





r sh ‘Ep t Ah id +r 

M R. HOWARD, SURGEON DENTIST, 

52, Fleet .street, has introduced an ENTIRELY NEW DE- 
N OF ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, 
ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural teeth 
» be distinguished from the originals by the closest observer ; 
they will never change colour or ¢ i will be found superior 
to any teeth before used. This mi not require the extrac- 
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BCRIPTI 










tion « on, and will support and pre- 
gers 

Oud mascic ) 

tication. 52, Fleet-street.—At home from 10 till 5. 


Immevliately in 3 vols., price 1. Lis. 6d. including a 
portrait of the Author from a Photograph, 
EMOIRS of a CHEQUERED LIFE; 

or, Vicissitades in both hemispheres. By 
CHARLES STRETTON, Esq. 
Kicuarp BentLey, New Burlington-street. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No, CCXXXV.—ApvertisemMents intended for 
insertion are requested to be forwarded to the Pub- 
lishers immediately. ApvVeRTiIseMeNTs and BILLs can- 
not be received later than WEDNESDAY NEXT. 
London: Loneman and Co., 14, Ludgate-hill. 
= EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 
CCXXXV. Will be published on WEDNESDAY, 
16th JULY. 





CONTENTS: 
I. The Explorers of Australia. 

Il. Wellington's Supplementary Despatches. 
Ill, Sir G. C, Lewis’ Astronomy of the Ancients, 
IV. Earl Stanhope's Life of Pitt. 

V. Troyon's Lacustrine Abodes of Man. 

VI. Weber's Gleanings in German Archives. 





VII. Iron: its Uses and its Manufacture. 
VIII. Remains of Mrs. Richard Trench. 
| 1X. Dillinger on the Temporal Power. 
| London: Loneman & Co. Edinburgh: 
Just published, price és., the 
TATIONAL REVIEW. 
ye No. XXIX. 
CONTENTS: 
I. Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy. 
II, M. Renan’s Translation of Job. 
Ill. The Roman Index of Forbidden Books. 
1V. The Growth of the Early Italian Poetry. 
V. Baxter and Owen. 
VIL. Modern Latin Verse. 
VIL. Political and Religious Phases of the Roman 
| Question. 
| VIII, The Slave Power and the Secession War. 
IX. Books of the Quarter Suitable for Reading- 
Societies. 
Carman and Hatt, 195, Piccadilly. 


A. & C. Buack 


\ 


Price One Shilling, 


ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
EDITED BY DAVID MASSON, 
No. XXNXIIL. for JULY, 1862. 
CONTENTS : 
L—The Free West. by ovr Special Correspondent 
in America 
Louisville to Cairo. 
Racine City. 
On the Prairie. 
Up the Mississippi. 
The Capital of the Nerth-West, 
IlL.—The Real World of Berkeley. By Professor 
Fraser, of Edinburgh. 
Ill.—Vineenzo; or Sunken Rocks. By John Ruffini, 
Author of ** Lorenzo Benoni,” *“* Doctor An- 
tonio,” &e. Chap. VI.—The Day after a 
Frolic. VII,—Begining of the Experiences of 
a’ Raw Recruit. 
IV.—Steps of a Statesman. By W. Skeen. 
’.—Five-and-Thirty. By Arthur J. Munby. 
Vi—Ravenshoe. By Henry Kingsley, Author of 
“Geoffry Hamlyn.” Chap. LXIV.—The 
Allied Armies advance on Ravinshoe. 
LXV.—Father Mackworth puts the Finishing 
Touch on his Gireat Piece of Embroidery 
LAVI. — Gus and Flora are naughty in 
Church, and the whole Business comes to an 
End 
|} VIl.—Leigh Hunt's Poetry. 
VIII.—Vhotography for Travellers and Tourists. By 
Professor Pole, FL.KS 
IX.—Sonnet: Evening on the Pier at Burlington. 
X.—The History of a Hospital. By the Author ol 
* John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
XIL.—A Visit to Marston Moor, May, 
Herman Merivale 
Vols. L, 11., TIL, TV., and V., are now ready, hand- 
somely bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d, each. 
MacmiILtan and Co., Cambridge; and 25, Henrietta- 
Istreet, Covent-garden, London. Sold by all Book- 
sellers, Newsmen, and at all the Railway Stations. 


I PYHE WINDHAM LUNACY CASE.— 
| An Important Article on this Subject, by a 
|Member of the Bar, with a variety of other papers of 














1862. By 

















great interest, appears in the JULY Number of the 
MEDICAL CRITIC and PSYCILOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
Price 3s. 6d 
London: Joux W. Davies, 54, Princes-street 
Leicester-square 


On the Ist of July, Second Series, No Ls, price Is., 


THE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL, 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL 


| = 





SOCIETY, 
Coxtents.—Confirmation of the New By-Laws of the 
| Pharmaceutical Society by the Secretary of State The 


| Use of Methylated Spirit in Pharmacy gislation 
jaffecting Pharmacy.—Legislation affecting Petroleum 
} Pharmacy at the International Exhibition.— Detection 
of Hydrocyanic Acid. —Original and Extracted Articles 
New American lKemedies.—Methylated 
|} Pharmacy.—On the Examination of 
Sulphate of Quinine for other Alkaloids found 
Cinchona Barks.—On the Introduction of the Cinchona 
Plant into India.—The Granulation in Medicines,— 
Sulphites and their Uses 

VOLUME IL, Second Series, may be had in cloth, as 

well as the Nineteen preceding Volumes, 
price 12s, 6d. 








Burlington-street 
Dublin 


New 
STEWART. 


London: Jounx Cuurcni.., 
Edinburgh: MaccaciLan and 
FANNIN and Co. 


|} PDUBLIC WORKS 


LONDON STREET 


OF FRANCE.— 
ARCHITECTURE. — THI 
BUILDER of THIS DAY, price 4d, contains: Fine 
View of the Ocean Marine Insurance Office—Public 
Works of France—Ecclesiology and Great Exhibition— 
Palace of Art and Industry—Walk and Talk in Rome — 
A Damp House (with Dlustration)—Sammer Excur- 
sions—Lodgings of the Poor —The Works of Mont Cenis 
|—Purification of the Thames—The Well, Clerkenwell— 
Proposed Architectural Alliance —Scene Painting —The 
Chatham Waterworks — Patents — Charch-building 
| News— Provincial News —Competitions, &.—Ofiice, 1, 


| York-street, Covent-garden; and all Bodksellers. 
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Commercial | 
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| lege, 


M EMOIR OF aa 


This day is published, in demy 8vo, price 9s., 


T= YEARS OF IMPERIALISM IN 

FRANCE. Impressions of a “* FLANEUR.” 
CONTENTS: 
| The Imperial 
System. 

Moneymania. 
lsat of October. 
Socialism. 
Death and Resurrection. 
Body and Mind. 
Gossip. 


New Paris. 
The Cost, and who Pays 
for it. 
Lutwtia Parisiorum. 
Garrison and Camp. 
Terrestrial Providence and 
its Drawbacks. 
Terrestrial Providence and 
its Advantages. 
Wriituam BLackwoop & Sona, Edinbargh & London. 
BOHN’S CHEAP SERIES FOR JULY. 
We IN IRVING'S LIFE 
AND LETTERS, By his Nephew, PIERRE 
E._ IRVING. To be completed in Three Volumes, Vol. 
1,, with Portrait, price 2s. 
Hevynry G. Bony, York-street, Covent-garden, 
London, W.C. 


Fertilising 


Now ready, in 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
( BSERVATIONS on the TREATMENT 
of CONVICTS in IRELAND; with some 
Remarks on the same in England. By Four Visiting 
Justices of the West Riding Prison at Wakefield. 
London: Smrxry, MarsHaut, and Co., 
Stationers’-hall-court, 
On the 10th inst. will be published, price Is,, A 
I ANDBOOK TO THE PICTURES 
in the INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION of 1862. 
By TOM TAYLOR, M.A, 
London: Brapsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, 
E.C. 


18mo, half-bound, price 6d., 
[EGGS FIRST BOOK OF ENGLISH 

HISTORY, with Questions for Examination, by 
EDMONDS. 


London: Wittiam Tree, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 


Miss G. G 


New Edition, Svo, cloth, price 7s., 
H'ss RY (THE) OF ENGLAND, by 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH, continued to the death 
of the Prince Consort, by a MEMBER OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF LONDON, 


London: Wiit1am Tees, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 





12mo. cloth, price 1s, 6d., 


‘ hs PRACTICAL SPELLING BOOK 

Pronouncing, Explanatory, and Derivative, with 
useful Annotations from the works of Latham, Trench, 
Richardson, Worcester, &. By ROSCOE MONGAN. 
B.A. : 


London: Wiitram Treeo, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 


Second Edition, revised, 


BARON LARREY. 


“The evils of war would be rendered still more 
horrible if, happily for the race of mankind, there did 
not arise poble-hearted philanthropists and skilful 
medical men, like Sir James M'Griger and Baron 
Larrey, who devote their talents and their lives to 
alleviate suffering, to relieve pain, and to preserve life.” 
—London Review. 

* Napoleon did not forget him, In his will we find 
taron Larrey mentioned in these words, ‘1 bequeath 
to the Sargeon-in-Chief 100,000 francs. He is the most 
virtuous man I have ever known.”—Colburn'’s United 
Service Magazine. 

“ The profession may well be proud of such a man, 
and echo the sentiments of his great chief, as quoted 
by Las Casas in his Memorial of St. Helena, * What a 
man! Whata brave and worthy man is Larrey!’"— 
Lancet, 

Il. Rexsuaw, 356, Strand. 


‘Recently published, 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d., 
CADEMIC REFORM AND UNI.- 
VERSITY REPRESENTATION. by JAMES 


HEYWOOD, F.RS. B.A., Trim. Coll., Cambridge. 
With an Illustration 


FE. T. Warrrrecp, 178, Strand. 


London : 


BOOKS AT MUDIE’S 


Parchasers of Books for Public or 


VHEAP 
/ LIBRARY. 


Private Libraries are recommended to obtain C. E, 
MUDIE’S LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 
WORKS, withdrawn from his Library, for SALE. This 
List comprises many of the best Books of the Past 


and ‘Present Seasons, Cut and Uncut; also a Selection 
of Works, well bound, and adapted for Presents and 
School Prizes. 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
New Oxford-street, and King-street, Cheapside; Cross- 
street, Manchester; and New-street, Birmingham. 


Pant UL—Jvry 1. 


PRACTICAL MECHANICS’ 
JOURNAL RECORD of the EXHIBITION, — 
Contains — Agricultural lmplements and Brick and Tile 
Machinery. by Johu Wilson, F.R.S.E., F.C.8,, Professor 
of Agriculture, Edinburgh University; New Manures, 
by Augustus Voeleker, Ph.D., F.C.S., Agricultural Col- 
Cirencester; Mining and Colliery Work, by 
Warington Smyth, M.A., F.R.S.. Government School of 
Mines. Illustrated by large Plate Engravings of Ave- 
ling and Porter's Traction Engine, and Aytoun’s Mining 
Cage, with 60 woodcuts. 


London: Loneman and Co. Ludgate-hill ; 
Proprietur's Ofices : OMices for Patents, 47, Lincoln's- 
inn-tlelds, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.'S 
LIST OF WORKS 


NOW READY. 





This day is published, - ym printed and bound, 
e 68., 


THE POEMS OF ARTHUR HUGH 

CLOUGH, sometime Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 

Reprinted and Selected from his U sree oy Manu- 
9 With a Memoir by T. F. PALGRAV 


Three vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 1. 11s. od 


RAVENSHOE;; or, the Adventures of a 
Young English Gentleman. By HENRY KINGSLEY, 
Author of ‘Geoffry Hamlyn.” Originally published in 

facmillan's Magazine. 

“ Admirable descriptions which place ‘ Ravenshoe’ 
among the first rank of English novels. Of the story 
itself it would be difficult to speak too highly ; the author 
seems to — every essential for a writer of fiction.” 
—London Ri eview, June 14, 1862. 

“ Really a first-rate novel."—Press, June 7, 1862. 


With Ten Maps, illustrating the Routes, 8vo, 
cloth, 14s., 


VACATION TOURISTS; or, Notes of 
Travel in 1861, Edited by FRANCIS GALTON. 

“A traveller should have his eyes open to some 
really interesting matter for observation, and tell us 
what he saw, with due regard to the greatest of all 
arts in writing books—that of judicious omission. The 
plan of ‘ Vacation Tourists’ is admirably calculated to 
secure these results. There is no temptation to the 
writers to go on talking till they have reached the 
opposite cover of the volume; and Mr. Galton’s care 
has succeeded in discovering a series of writers who 
have nearly all travelled with a view to something 
worth seeing and worth describing within a moderate 
compass. .. This volume of ‘ Vacation Tourists’ is a 
decided improvement on that of last year. There is a 
greater variety of subjects; the trave llers have visited 
more sources of interest in countries comparatively 
near. Altogether, it forms a very agreeable volume.”— 
London Review, May 17, 1862. 


With Vignette after a design by J. Noer Paroy, 
crown 8yo, cloth, 8s. 6<., 


RELIGIO CHEMICI. By Georce 
WILSON, F.R.S.E., late Regius Professor of Technology 
in the University of Edinburgh. 

“ Refreshing to read, and gives pleasure no less by | 
the sparkling elegance of their description than by the 
piety, worth, and evident honesty of their writer."— 
Press, June 14, 1862. 

ACROSS THE CARPATHIANS. In 
1858—60, Witha Map. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

“ The pleasant gossip, the scraps of strange history, 
and the wild legends, which make up a great part of 
this book, will insure its becoming popular. And we 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE FOR JULY 


Contains the FIRST FIVE CHAPTERS of 


ROMOLA: 
NOVEL, by the AUTHOR of “ ADAM BEDE.” 


With Two Illustrations by F. Le1entoy. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


Now ready, 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 


No. 31 (for July) price One Suiurne, with Four Llustrations. 


ConTENTs : 
Romoia. (With Two Illustrations.) 
Proem. Chapter l.—T7he Shipwrecked Stranger. 
+» IL—A Breakfast for Love. 
»» Ill.—The Barber's Shop. 
» 1V.—First Impressions. 
«+  V.—The Blind Scholar and his Daughter. 
Frencu System or RELIEVING THE Poor. 
JOURNALISM. 
SEEING WITH THE EYEs sHut. 
Tut FrencuMan tn Lonpon. 
SURNAME AND ARMS. 
THe Bisuor axp THE Knicut. (With an Illustration.) 
Our Survey or Lirekature, SCIENCE, AND ArT. 
Tue Apventures oF Pattie on wis Way THrovGH THE WorLp. (IVith an Illustration.) 
Cuarter XXXIX.—Jn which several People have their Trials. 
e XL.—ZJn which the Luck goes very much against us, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and Ca, 65, Cornhill. 


A NEW 

















Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, with date, &e., 7 Now siialin in 1 vol, crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


ITALY UNDER VICTOR EM-| ue LIFE of SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 
MANUEL: a Personal Narrative. By Count | By JULIUS LLOYD, M.A, 
CHARLES ARRIVABENE. | London: Loneman, Grees, and Co., 14, Ludgate-hill. 


Also, now ready in 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, 


THE LIFE OF EDWARD IRVING. 

Illustrated by his Journal and Correspondence, 

By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 

“A truly interesting and affecting memoir."— 
Saturday Review. 


Now ready, with a Vignette of Stonehenge, and 8 a 
Selection of some of the most remarkable Monoliths, 
Ancient and Modern, drawn and etched to scale, 
price 6s. cloth, 
OLOSSAL VESTIGES of the OLDER 
NATIONS. By WILLIAM LINTON, Correspond- 
ling Membe r of the Archeological Soe iety of Athens ; 
Author of “ Ancient and Modern Colours,” “ Scene ry 
FER ONCE AIEEE : | of Greece,” &e. 
THE NEW NOVELS. London : Lone AN, Gree, and Co., 14, Ludgate- hill. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, o- 


THE LADIES OF LOVEL-LEIGH. By | 


the Author of ** Margaret and her Bridesmaids,” 
&e. 3 vols. 


Hurst and Brackett, 15, Great Marlborough-street. 


DOLL INGER" s HISTOR Y OF CHRISTIANITY. 
On Tuesday, July 15th. will be published, in 2 vols, 
Svo, price 21s. cloth, 


HE GENTILE and the JEW in the 





should add a word of praise for the unaffected style in 
which it is written. . . The travellers are evidently 
*ladies’*in the best sense of the word.”— Parthenon, 
May 17th. 


SKETCH OF AMERICAN HISTORY 
SINCE THE UNION. By JOHN MALCOLM LUDLOW, 
Author of “ British India: its Races and History.” 


To which is added, 


THE STRUGGLE FOR KANSAS. By 
THOMAS HUGHES, Author of “Tom Brown's School 
Days,” &c. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

“The book is by far the ablest and most interesting 
sketch of American history."— Spectator, March 29, 1862. 

“Quite a book for the times, replete with that in- 
formation in which most Englishmen are most deficient, 
and in execution, honest, manly, thorough, and able.” 
Westminster Review, July. 


THE LUGGIE AND OTHER POEMS 
By DAVID GRAY. With a Memoir by James Hepper- 
wick, and a Prefatory Notice by R. Monckron MILNEs, 
MP. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s 

“Considered as the work of a young man scarcely 
twenty-two years of age, the merits of ‘The Luggie’ 
are extraordinary."—Critic, May 17th. 

“It abounds with graceful fancy, exhibits delicate 
sensibility, a fine feeling for the nice observation of 
nature, and displays, along with the true poet's passion 
for beauty, what is perhaps organically allied to that, 
an unusual instinctive mastery of musical language.” 
—Morning Journal (Glasgow), May 1th. j 


MELIBEUS IN LONDON. By James 
PAYN, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. Feap. 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d, 

“ We have said enough to show that this isa pleasant, 
chatty sort of a book . . . we own that we have found | 
no little pleasure in knocking about town with Meli- 
beeus.”—-Parthenon, May 17th. | 

“The form adopted is singularly happy and attrac- | 
tive, and has given a certain freshness to a class of 
subjects which have been taken up by several able 
hands. . . . What the Londoner would pass over with- 
out the least notice is often the text for a most de- 
lightful chapter with Melibcous,” — Jnverness Courier, 
April 24th. 


GOBLIN MARKET; and other Poems. | 
By CHRISTINA ROSSETTL With Two De signs by | 
D. G. Rossetti. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

“To read these poems after the laboured and skilful, | 
but not original, verse which has been issued of late, 
is like passing from a picture gallery with its well. 
feigned semblance to the real Nature out-of-doors, 
which greets us with the waving grass and the pleasant , 
shock of the breeze.”"—Athenwum, April 12, 1862. 

“Itis a thoroughly original work, fraught with true 
poetic feeling.”— London Review, April 12, 1862, | 
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| NECTED with the PRESENT EMPLOYMENT of | 


LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE. 





TIONS. By FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


and ACCOMPLISHMENTS in the EDUCATION of | 4 


wards determining the true Intellectual Standard o 
Female Education in the Middle Classes. By RICHARD 
| HOLT HUTTON, Professor of Mathematics in Ladies’ 
College, Bedford-square. Price 6d. 


“A very pleasant novel. The three Sisters dwelling | | 
together at Lovel-Leigh is a charming picture."—Press. 


LUCILLA. By the Hon- Mrs. MAC-| 


DONALD, 2 vols. 


COURTS of the TEMPLE of CHRIST: An 
Introduction to the History of Christianity. From the 
German of JOHN J. I. DOLLINGER, Professor of 
| Ecclesiastical History to the University of Munich, by 
| the Rev, N. DARNELL, M.A., late Fellow of New 


| BRYANSTON SQUARE. By NOELL | College, Oxford. 


RADECLIFFE, Author of “ Alice Wentworth,” &e. Londen: Loneman, Grees, and Co., 14, Ludgate-hiil. 


“A clever book.” —Athenwum, | 7 1 vol. is b , nd 
n 1 vol. royal 8vo, with Map and 16 Illustrations, 
TRUE TO THE LAST. By the Author | price 1$8., 
of “ Cousin Geoffrey,” &c. 3 vols. [Just ready. 6 hy SBES, its Tombs and their Tenants, 
Ancient and Modern; including a Record of 
By A. HENRY RHIND, 





Also, now ready, illustrated by Tenniel, 5s. bound, | py Cavations in the Necropoli 
i polis, 


GRANDMOTHER'S MONEY; forming | ¥'*.4.. ¢c. 
the New Volume of Hurst and Blackett’s Standard |“ !NDErENDENTLY of the | of Egyptian archwology.’ 
Library. | mass of materials on the —Notes and Queries. 
i Se — | subject of Egyptian sepul- *Mr. RHIND was espe- 
Hurst and Brackett, 15, Great Mestbeveugh- street. chres generally which it cially fortunate in dis- 
ene EEERRET contains, the book abounds | covering a perfect family 
MR. W HY TE MELVILL E's NEW NOV -: jin information on the | tomb, which had never 
This day, in 2 Vols., crown &vo, 16s., | various psychological and been disturbed, and of 
TDwWaATOS 7a. | religious questions con-/ this he gives a minute 
HE Q U E EN 5S MARIES : A nected with that subject, | description in all its 
ROMANCE OF HOLYROOD. 


| and is certainly a valuable | details."—Daily News. 
London: Parker, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. addition to the literature 


London: Loxemay, Greex, Lonemay, and Roserrs. 
a day, Second Edition, demy 8vo, with Portrait, Is, 


HE REMAINS OF THE LATE MRS. | 


“See ond Edition now ready, in post 8vo, price 9s. 6d., 

RICHARD TRENCH. Being Selections from | ETTERS from ITALY and SWIT- 
her Journals, Letters and other Papers, Edited byher| #4) ZERLAND. By FELIX MENDELSSOHN BART- 
Son, the Dean of Westminster. 


| HOLDY. Translated from the German by LADY 
i WALLACE. 
London: Parker, Son, and Bovey, West Strand. 


“In these letters, ad-|sohn will become as 
EMILY FAITHFULL, 


dressed principally to | classical as those compo- 
: ’ members of his family, the | sitions. : It is seldom 
Printer and Publisher in Ordinary to the Queen, 
Victoria Press, Great Coram-street, W.C. 





playful, affectionate nature | that we have inclination 
of the man sheds every- | tospeak of a book in terms 


| NATIONAL ASSOCIATION for the | where the loveliest ra-|of equal warmth. We 
a 


diance, There is musicin must add that Lady 
his descriptions, and a, Wallace has performed her 
murmur of song seems to part of translator in a 
run through all his letters. manner beyond all praise. 
They are the converse of |The Letters read as if 
his Songs without Words, | English had been the 
and we venture to predict language in which they 
that the Letters of Mendels- were written."—/Parthenon, 
London: Lonemay, Greey, and Co., 14, Ludgate-hill. 


PROMOTION of SOCIAL SCIENCE.—London 
Meeting, 1862.—Addresses of the President, the Right 
Hon. Lord Brougham, and the Presidents of Depart- 
ments: Sir Fitzroy Kelly, Q.C., M.P.; the Very Rev. the 
Dean of St. Paul's; the Common Sergeant of London ; 
William Fairbairn, F.R.S., LL.D.; Richard Monckton 
Milnes, M.P.; Travers Twiss,Q@.C., D.C.L. Price 1s. 6d. | 


FEMALE EDUC ATION, and how it! 
would be AFFECTED by UNIVERSITY EXAMINA-! 
Price 2d. 


STU DIES | 


This day is published, feap. Svo, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 


ILAND BOOK of the HISTORY of 
the UNITED STATES, by HUGO REED, Esq. 

A Lecture intended as a Contribution to- | /“te principal of the Dalhousie College, Halifax, Nova 

Seotia, 

18 «* This work is intended to furnish the general 
reaile or with a concise yete omp rehensive account of the 

| States during the Colonial Period and war of Indepen- 
dence, but more especially of their subsequent History 
and of the causes which have led to the Civil War. 

Guirrira and Farran, Corner of St. Paul's 

Church- yard. 


RELATIVE VALUE OF 


WOMEN. 


SOME of the DRAWBACKS CON- 


WOMEN. By EMILY | FAITHFULL. Price 1d. 








Lowpon: Printed by ALrrep Epuunp GALLoway, of 
Beauf Strand; and published by 





No.1, Wellington- street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at Nos. 9 and 10, 
him at the “SrecraTor” Office, No. 1, Wellington-street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturi lay, July 5, 1862, 
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